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For Dear Old Yale. * 


BY JAMES LANGSTON. 


AN a hundred towns along the upper waters of 
the Euphrates was sounding the steady lu-Iu-lu 
of fanatical hordes slaughtering Christians. 
The Kurds were abroad, with battle cries of 
Islam on their lips, and the merey of tigers in 
their hearts. The Turkish soldiery looked on 
stolidly at the butchery, sometimes helping it, though vowing with 
much talk that they were out for the defense. The Armenians 
simply died, as is their way, sometimes by tens, sometimes by 
thousands. 

At the mission station five miles from Harput some Christians 
of a different type were gathered,—fighting Christians, who 
knew the uses of soap and gunpowder, and had a flag worth talk- 
ing about to protect them, a flag with stripes on it and stars, that 
has been heard of in the world. Still this flag was far away and 
the Kurds were near. 

There were men here and women, sheltered in a stone house 
with a stone wall around it, built by Ohio Presbyterians to show 
people who wear turbans how people who wear pot hats do such 


*This story received the third prize, of $300, in THE BLACK CAT prize competition, which 
closed March 31, 1897. 
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things as preaching and decimal fractions. The women in the 
house were sure there was no danger ; the men, excepting Professor 
Peabody, knew they would be lucky if they were not massacred 
to the last mother’s child. 

Gathered here in this mission station, and well content to have 
the stone wall around them, and shooting tackle within, were 
some twenty-five souls, six of them Americans, the rest natives 
of one breed or another who had accepted the story of Jesus and 
were suffering for it. There were half a dozen students from the 
Euphrates College, now a pile of smoldering ruins in Harput, 
earnest-eyed young men, who had fled from death with their 
Bibles and flowing trousers and their small black fezes. There 
were some Armenian girls and women, beautiful submissive creat- 
ures, born to be bought and sold, to suffer and die. There were 
three American ladies, two of them teachers from Constantinople, 
and one the wife of Father Asdadur, as he was called, the finest 
old missionary in all Asia Minor, and in charge of the station. 
Then there were two newly arrived missionaries, one with his 
bride, who had come from New England in service of the Board, 
and were pushing on to the East and wondering how far they 
would get. Finally, there was a man from Chicago who told 
“funny "stories and had great enterprise. He was a rug merchant 
who had journeyed inland for bargains in Daghestans and Cash- 
meres, and heartily wished he had stuck to the seaport bazaars. 

Beyond doubt, the most learned member of this handful of 
Christians, and yet the most unwise, was Professor Walter 
Lathrop Sheffield Peabody (to give him all his names), a very 
famous man, whom Yale University had sent out to oversee some 
archeological excavations in the valley of the Euphrates. This 
they had done because Professor Peabody understood archeology 
as well as sociology, and Greek, and many other things. Indeed, 
he was Yale’s bright, particular star, one of those men who are 
irritatingly brilliant. He had a wonderful memory, he was a 
wonderful whist player, he was a wonderful conversationalist, in 
fact he was fitted for nearly everything except dealing with Xei- 
beck chieftains, who, between you and me, care no more for a 
New Haven lion than they do for a Persian cat. The professor's 
folly had come on this very morning when he had fired a rifle 
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shot at a group of horsemen passing in the distance. To under 
stand why he did this takes us back to the week before, when the 
company inside the mission walls had defended themselves as best 
they could, and fortunately with success, against some Kurdish 
stragglers who had conceived it a pleasant pastime to loot the 
place and kill the people in it, at least the men. And in this 
skirmish the versatile professor had come off less gloriously than 
| was his wont; indeed, to tell plain truth, when he heard the 
| bullets pattering about and the cries of the marauders, he had 
gone back into one of the inner rooms — and stayed there. 
Fortunately the affair had turned out all right, thanks mainly 
to the lion fighting of young Eli Morris, a protégé of Peabody’s 
and a notable in his own way at Yale, where it was said that no 
man had ever passed him on the football field, and no man had 
ever failed to pass him in the class room. Eli was on this archæ- 
ological business because his father, who was rich, thought that 
a year or so abroad with Professor Peabody would do the boy 
worlds of good and incidentally keep him out of mischief. Not 
that Eli needed watching, for a finer fellow than he never took a 
Yale A. B. and marveled when he got it. And no dog ever loved 
its master better than he loved the professor; there was something 
pathetic in his attitude of humility toward this resplendent man 
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of learning, in whom he saw everything that was good and great, 
while he, well he was only Eli Morris. Yet, in this business 
with the Kurds the professor had been unmistakably nervous, 


they were some scrub eleven trying to score against the ' Varsity. 

And the memory of this rankled in Peabody's mind, for he had 
the habit of excelling all men in all things, and it was bitter to 
his self-esteem to have a man who had been dropped through two 
or three classes outshine him in a time of crisis. So, on this day, 
when he espied some horsemen passing in the distance, he picked 
up his rifle very quietly and, before any one could stop him, fired 
a chance shot at long range. He would show these people that 
he was on the alert for danger, and, if he happened to hit any one, 


| while Eli was down at the gate treating the screaming devils as if 


why, so much the better. This might not have been such a bad 
idea, at least no harm would have come of it, if the horsemen had 
been Kurds, as the professor supposed. But it chanced that they 
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and was launching into a pretty speech when the old missionary 
interrupted: “This is a country, sir, of outrages and infamy.” 

« But we are American citizens ; the Sultan must protect us.” 
«The Sultan is powerless, and four days’ marching could 
scarcely bring troops here. The Xeibecks will be at our gates 
when the sun comes up; they keep their appointments.” 

« But there must be some way of reasoning with this sheikh; 
we can make it worth his while, let him name a ransom.” 

Father Asdadur shook his head. «You do not know the 
Xeibecks. They come out of the mountains east of Smyrna, they 
live on bread and olives, and sleep in black tents. What would 
they do with your ransom? They want but one thing, blood for 
blood. One of their men was killed by one of our bullets ; they 
insist that one of our men shall be killed by one of theirs.” 

All eyes were fixed on the professor, who stirred uneasily. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, after a troubled pause, * I suppose I am 
responsible for this catastrophe. I probably fired the shot —” 
“Not so sure about that," put in Morris. «I popped away at 
our friends two or three times, myself, this afternoon.” 

Every man in the room, with one possible exception, felt that 
this statement was false, and knew also why Morris had made it. 
Perhaps the professor thought it was true; at any rate, he made 
nosign. * Yes," went on Eli in a matter-of-fact tone, “I thought 
maybe it would scare 'em away to see we were not afraid." 

* Exaetly my idea," said the professor, * Why can’t we defend 
ourselves the way we — way we — did the other day ?"* 

The professor flushed as he remembered that other day. 

* My friends,” said Father Asdadur, with deep impressiveness, 
“Tve lived in this region a long time, and understand its ways 
In my time I have seen massacres. I saw Heghgate burned, and 
the butcheries of Erzrum. My mother and my two sisters were 
killed at Hedink, my uncle and four cousins were killed at Tre- 
bizond. I know whereof I speak! The Xeibecks are the fiercest 
fighters in Syria, and they outnumber us ten to one. We might 
hold out against them an hour or two, not longer. After that you 
know what will happen." He glanced toward the stairway, 
whence the sound of laughter and women's talk floated down. 
Each man looked his neighbor in the eyes; they understood. 
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* This is horrible!” exclaimed one of the younger missionaries, 
a pale-faced graduate of a theological seminary, who had come out 
only the year before. His wife was one of the women upstairs. 

“See here," said Morris abruptly, putting down his pipe, 
* there's no use trying to dodge this thing; there are twenty-five 
people here to be saved, and one of us six has got to do it.” 
There was such conviction in his tone that the others felt the use- 
lessness of further talk ; even Professor Peabody was silent. 

It is an interesting time when six men sit down together to 
agree calmly which one of them shall stop living. It was now one 
o'elock in the morning, the sun rose at five, they had four hours 
in which to decide. One of them had four hours to live. 

“Do you all accept the sheikh's terms?” asked Father Asda- 
dur after a long pause. 

One after another the men accepted. 

“Then I propose that we make the choice by lot.” 

There was another long silence. 

* Gentlemen," said Morris, blowing out clouds of smoke, « I've 
been thinking of something. I believe I know why I was sent to 
this God-forsaken country. I neverdid know until now. I think 
I'm the man to meet these beggars in the morning. I don’t see 
any sense in drawing lots. Look at it sensibly, now; you five 
men are all doing something worth while, helping somebody, 
making the world better. I’ve never done a thing except give 
the governor trouble, and blow in his money, and get dropped and 
suspended, and get myself laughed at, and —and " (with a gulp) 
“kick football a little. Besides that, you're married men with 
families, but it don't matter a hang about me. So you'll please 
consider me nominated for this business in the morning.” 

It is doubtful if, in all his life, Eli had ever made so long a 
speech as this; it is certain he had never made such an impres- 
sion. Father Asdadur reached: across the table and clasped the 
young man's strong white hand in his brown, bony one. 

“God bless you, my son,” he said; “you have a brave heart, but 
the thing is impossible, quite impossible.” 

Aud all the others said it was impossible, too. What else could 
they say? So they came back to the lot-drawing idea, and the 
rug man proposed that cards should point the finger of fate. 
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“I never played cards in my life," said Father Asdadur. 

« Neither did I,” said one of the missionaries, but the other 
admitted having learned poker in his young manhood. 

** Let it be poker, then," said the rug man, “cold hands with 
a draw. IIl show you in a jiffy. Look here, I deal you each 
five cards, like that ;" — he produced a pack of cards from some- 
where and began to shuffle them, —“ understand, you have the 
privilege of drawing once, and the lowest hand loses." 

Then, with the cards lying face upward on the table, he ex- 
plained to the two beginners the value of a pair, two pairs, three 
of a kind, and so on, — the ordinary hands of draw poker. ‘The 
others looked on indifferently ; after all, as well a choice by cards 
as any other means. When the two missionaries had learned 
their lesson, the man from Chicago said: «Now, if you've got 
that in your heads, we will play in earnest. First jack deals.” 

And he dealt until a jack fell before Father Asdadur. 

* Shall we let one deal settle it?” asked Morris. 

* Why not have it this way," suggested the professor, never 
lacking in a happy suggestion, * why not have the high man drop 
out after each deal and leave the others to fight it out? Then 
the choice will come between the two left in at the last." 

This modification was agreed to, and Father Asdadur dealt the 
first hand, dealt it in silence, and his very clumsiness added to the 
tension. The six men studied their cards, threw down their dis- 
cards, called for the number they wanted, and then declared what 
they had. It was absolute chance disposing of a life. The man 
from Chicago had three kings and went out; he was safe. In the 
next round, Father Asdadur found fortune and went out in his 
turn. Then one after another the young missionaries held the 
highest hand, and so escaped the danger. The last hand came 
between Morris and Professor Peabody. Morris dealt. 

** One card,” said the professor, and his lips were dry. 

«TIl take one," said Morris. 

Both men discarded a single card, picked up a single card, and 
then slowly looked at it. 

** Aces up,” said the professor. 

* I drew for a flush,” said Morris, with a huskiness in his voice, 
“and — I didn’t fill.” 
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He threw down his cards, and for a moment no one spoke. 

“It’s all right," said Eli, «fate understands these things. I 
told you I was the man to go.” | 

That broke the spell, and the others crowded about him with 
show of sympathy. No doubt they were sorry for him; no doubt 
they were not sorry for themselves. How do men feel on a raft 
when one of their number has been chosen to go overboard to save 
the rest? That's the way they felt. No one could sleep and no 
one tried to sleep. The rug man from Chicago paced up and 
down in front of the house, the assistant missionaries talked to- 
gether in low tones on the veranda, and Professor Peabody gave 
Father Asdadur some meaty ideas on the proper way to deal with 
the heathen. Morris wrote letters to his family and one to a girl. 

About half an hour before sunrise sounds from the upper 
regions warned them that the ladies were dressing. There was 
some excursion planning, no doubt, and their laughter and gay 
talk showed that they were in the best of humors. 

* Hello! " said Morris, “we'll have the women folks down here 
in a minute," and then going quickly to the others, he charged 
them on no account to let the ladies know. “I’m glad they're 
coming down, though," he said to himself; * it's good to have an 
American girl or two around." 

A little later there was an invasion from above, the ladies fresh 
in their cool morning gowns, and some of them pretty. Coffee 
was served with a light meal, and just as the sun was rising, 
Morris stood up and asked the company to sing ** Here's to Good 
Old Yale." At this the men came up like soldiers on parade, and 
the women rose, too, yielding to an influence they did not under- 
stand, and they all sang the old song as perhaps it had never been 
sung before, certainly not in Kurdistan. While in the center of 
the group, with lifted coffee-pot, stood Morris, towering half a 
head over every one, and singing his home-made bass with all the 
power that was in him, his eyes flashing wondrously. 

«“ There are Eli's fine old discords again,” said one of the girls, 
giggling, and was surprised that the men did not laugh. 

Suddenly there came the sound of marching feet outside. A 
hoarse command rang out and gun butts groundéd on the gravel. 
The ladies rushed to the window. 
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` * It's some of those horrid Kurds!” cried one. 

Then the ladies joined in laughing at the queer uniforms and 
the ugly faces. Morris, meantime, unobserved, had shaken hands 
with the other men. 

Father Asdadur rose hastily and went to the front of the house. 
As he went out Eli exchanged glances with him. 

* You ladies stay here,” he said ; *T'll go outand see what itis.” 

The other men followed after and stood about awkwardly. 
The sheikh came forward with a fine dignity of presence and said 
something in his native tongue. Father Asdadur replied, and 


` then there was parleying. 


«Make them understand,” said Professor Peabody, «that I 
represent one of the greatest institutions in the United States, and 
can promise them anything they desire.” 

* The sheikh says that he has never heard of the United States," 
said Father Asdadur, translating ; * he says he has given his terms 
and has come for an answer." 

“ But tell him, for God's sake, make him understand, that this 
young man comes of fine family, that his father is very rich, that 
— that — that he has: been entrusted to my keeping." 

* The sheikh says that the young man of their band who was 
killed from here had a father and mother, too." 

* Don't bother about it any more," said Eli, touching the pro- 
fessor's arm; “it isn’t much, anyhow.” And he stepped forward 
With just the same unflinching look in his eyes he had shown in 
the old days when summoned before the faculty. 

* But,” cried the professor, stepping forward, “who can say 
that the bullet which killed this poor warrior came from here?” 

The sheikh turned to one of his followers, who opened a 
leathern pouch and drew something from it. 

“The sheikh presents you the bullet with his compliments, and 
says that it comes from a rifle the like of which does not exist in 
all Kurdistan. He speaks the truth, this is a bullet from a 
Martini rifle; yours is the only rifle it could come from." Then 
he added very slowly, «I congratulate you, professor, on your 
marksmanship.” 

By this time the Xeibecks were plainly growing impatient and 
motioned that they would wait no longer. 
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*Good-by, professor," said Eli, head high, but eyes saying 
things. Then hesitating: * You know it's all — all — for * Dear 
Old Yale,’” and he gripped the professor's well-shaped hand in an 
athlete's squeeze. 

«Where are you going, Mr. Morris?” asked one of the girls 
from one of the windows. "uu 

« Oh, just to see these fellows do some musket practise,” said 
Eli lightly. 

« Look !” exclaimed another, * they're taking him by the arms! 
Why, they're leading him off like a prisoner! 

« Don’t be alarmed,” called Eli, «it's just a joke. Say, ladies, 
friends, professor, let's give it to 'em once again, the old song. 
And he himself struck up : — 


* JTere's to good old Yale, drink her down, 
Here's to good old Yale, drink her down, 
IIere's to good old Yale, 
She's so hearty and so hale, 
Drink her down, drink her down, drink her down, down, down.” 


And he kept on singing while three barbarians, who knew no 
more of Yale than they did of mercy, formed on either side of 
him and started at the word of command. 

As the sun came over the hills, lighting up the glories of the 
Euphrates valley, this little company of Christians, far from their 
homes, stood on the piazza and watched the departing group, 
while their voices sounded out in the dear old words. And while 
they sang the Xeibeck band marched slowly up the slope, until 
the last thing seen of Eli was his figure outlined on the hilltop 
in the red sunshine, while his voice came down faintly to his 
friends in the chorus that has been sung by the brave men of 
many brave classes, and will be sung as long as Yale endures: — 


** Balm of Gilead, Gilead, 
Balm of Gilead, Gilead, 
We won't go there any more, we won't go there any more.” 


* Why, how queer you men look," said the wife of the young 
missionary ; * what's the matter?” 

Just then the sound of shots came over the hill and. echoed 
away in the distance. 
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«They're shooting already,” said one of the Constantinople 
teachers. 

* Yes," said Father Asdadur,his eyes resting tenderly on the 
hilltop, *they're shooting." 

“Good God," said Professor Peabody to himself, «this is 
awful;" and then he told the truth. 

*O girls," came a voice from within, *see here, I do believe 
these men have been playing poker! Think of that at a mission 
station! Just look at this table!" 

Mis. Asdadur was speaking, and the ladies hurried to her call. 
'The men followed after them. 

* This is a good hand, isn't it, professor," she said, picking up 
five cards that lay on top of the others. Rather absently Professor 
Peabody looked over her shoulder, then started back, with knitting 
brows. The cards lay on the table just as they had been thrown 
down after that last fateful deal. He picked up the five cards 
lying next. It was his hand, two aces, two eight spots, and a 
jack, — no danger of his forgetting that. 

Turning to the other men, he said: « Morris drew for a flush, 
didn’t he ? 

** Yes, poor chap,” said the rug man. “Don’t you remember 
he threw down when he didn’t fill ? 

“ I remember," said the professor, and was silent for a full half 
minute, and his face became very white. Then he said, with a 
look in his eyes no one had ever seen there, “© Gentlemen, this is 
Morris's hand; he did fill.” 

And at that moment Professor Walter Lathrop Sheffield Pea- 
body (to give him all his names again) understood that Yale 
University had turned out a bigger man than he. 


The Casket of Pandora. 


BY MARGARET DODGE. 


T stood in a cobwebbed corner, in the garret of a 

suburban villa, —a huge zine and wood trunk, 
scarred, and dented, and covered with vari- 
colored labels. Across its top was painted in 
bold, white, straggling letters the word THEA- 
'ER — with the effect of a child's printing on 
aslate. It gave forth, when opened, an odor indescribable, half 
sickening, — the odor of stale * make-up,” the odor theatrical of 
grease paint and powder that hangs around oft-used stage gowns 
and properties. Tt was, in short, a wardrobe trunk, and one that 
had seen hard service. 

To the woman who knelt there in the mellow light of the 
October afternoon the old trunk was more than mere zine and 
wood. It was the conjurer's box, out of which memory, the magi- 
cian, evoked scenes and figures many colored, ever shifting, in- 
eredible, — the scenes of that life of the theater that to-day 
seemed as far from her own as though it had been seven cen- 
turies instead of seven years since her first season on the stage. 
Ah, that first season! The lips of the kneeling woman curved 
into a tender scorn at the memory of it, — at the memory of that 
year when her other self had played milkmaids, marchionesses, — 
what not? —in a Western repertoire company, and when the 
glamour of youth and boundless ambition had gilded even the 
dingy dressing rooms of county seat * opera houses." It was in 
one of the dingiest of these, she remembered, — a room where she 
was nightly jostled by the four other women of the company, and 
put off with the awkwardest corner, the poorest light, and the 
roughest board shelf that ever did duty for a dressing table, — it 
was here that her trunk had first reached her, — new and shiny, 
and stamped with the hall mark of a well-known theatrieal trunk 
maker And because that special night she had, in her zeal of the 
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novice, arrived at least an hour ahead of the earliest of her com- 
panions, she had beguiled the property man into painting on its 
lid that significant legend ; —a task which the big unkempt fellow 
had performed to the tune of such glowing prophecies of days 
when her trunk should « go to the star dressing rooms in the 
toniest theaters,” as had sent her into a seventh heaven of theat- 
rical beatitude. In that hour she had forgotten the sordid details 
of her surroundings, — the whitewashed walls covered with 
scrawling penciled initials, burnt match marks, and torn red and 
yellow playbills, — had forgotten the flat, drab little towns of 
their route, the insistent drolleries of the Heavy Man, the de- 
pressing menus of flyspecked hostelries ; forgotten even the long 
* jumps" that sent the company once à week stumbling down 
unlighted, unpaved streets to untimely train takings ; forgotten 
everything, in fact, except the ardors and ambitions of this incon- 


gruous, topsy-turvy, yet passionately loved world behind the 
Scenes. 


kc JA em? 

The sound came from lips that no longer eurved scornfully. 
She shivered a little, that woman who knelt there in the afternoon 
sunlight, and brushed one hand across her forehead like one not 
sure of her own identity. It was all such worlds away from her 
life of to-day. And yet, once all those feelings had been hers, 
—and more: — the hard-worked-for promotion of the two years 
following, the dizzy delight of that night when a Chicago man- 
ager, visiting an Indiana river-port, had seen her play and had 
called her up higher to a position as leading lady in his new 
drama; the exultations and depressions of his months of tute- 
lage; and then that Chicago first night, flowers, ovations, thunder- 


ous applause, the never-to-be-forgotten look of a thousand faces 
upturned to hers. 


The woman's blue eyes were fixed now in a somnambulie stare; 
her lips parted, smiling, as little by little the search-light of 
memory illumined every detail of that performance, even to the 
opera cloak —a wonderful affair of sapphire-blue velvet lined 
with ermine —that she had worn in her great scene. The pivot 
of the play, her manager had called the garment, and indeed, 
what with being put on and off, laid across a chair-back in the 
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firelight as a background for her dark head and proud shoulders, 
and finally folded around her as she strayed out into a stage 
snow-storm, it had played an almost human part. But she knew 
and he knew the exultation his words covered. 

“This is only the beginning," he had sad, the next afternoon, as 
he called at her hotel sitting room, noted the bouquets that banked 
her mantelpiece, and reread the flattering notices in the newspapers. 

Only the beginning! 

The woman who knelt in the glow of the October sunset 
looked down at the sapphire-blue cloak where it lay, camphor- 
scented, wrinkled, its folds undisturbed these four years past. 
She looked around at the attic storeroom, with its cedar chests, 
its rows of red chintz piece bags, its atmosphere of housewifely 
care. She rose, and walking to the window, let her eyes wander 
over the neat lawn, the immaculate gravel path and trim nastur- 
tium beds, and then to the little Queen Anne villa opposite, whose 
irregular porticoes, golden-brown gables, and crisp, white muslin 
curtains, reproduced the house she lived in like the image ina 
looking-glass. The image of a happy home, she told herself, as 
she, in her soft gray house gown with its spotless collar and cuffs, 
was the picture of a happy matron. And in truth, she had been 
very happy in that pretty home and its placid, sheltered life, —so 
happy that only the evening before, sitting silently with her hus- 
band in the twilight, she had laughed softly at the memory of her 
manager's bitter prophecy at parting four years ago, — his pre- 
dietion of the vain regret she would one day feel for the career 
she had, as he put it, “thrown over fora passing fancy." To- 
day, too, she laughed at the memory — but with a difference; for 
now her accent was all that of the stage world; and suddenly the 
laughter broke into sobs, and the happy woman's dark head 
drooped upon lier heaving breast. 

As she raised both hands to brush away the tears, a bit of paper 
fell from her unconsciously clenched fingers into the open trunk 
tray before her. It was the letter that had brought her to this 
long-forgotten corner. Through the mist over her eyes she re- 
read the words as through the veil : — 


My dear pupil: — Four years ago, you thought the world well lost for love, 
and flung away success — yours and mine — as a child mighta half-eaten apple. 
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At the time I was unnecessarily angered at what I termed yonr desertion, 
But my feeling for my favorite pupil has outlived anger. 

Besides, I know you. I know that long before this your artist nature must 
have triumphed. It is always so. You may give up the stage; it never gives 
up you. You may fancy that you have forgotten it; but one day, like Pan- 
dora in the old Greek legend, you open the forbidden casket —and, presto! 
the spirits of your past existence are alive and possess you. 

Why do I write this? Because I need you,— you, who alone can understand 
my ideas. Because I have a new play,— whose leading character you only can 
create, 

In two weeks I begin rehearsals at Chicago. Will you come back to 
the world that is yours by right of conquest? Will you gain glory for 
yourself and for the teacher who gave his best energies to your success ? If 
you will—listen. It isa melodramatic request, maybe — but you know wo 
stage people are always romantic, sentimental, if you like; we never do things 
in tho every-day fashion. Well —this afternoon at five I shall pass your 
home. If you consent — be on your piazza wearing the sapphire-blue cloak in 
which you made our triumph. Then I shall understand, and the rest will be easy. 


At five o’clock! The woman’s eyes sought the clock in a 
neighboring steeple, and noted that it lacked twenty minutes of 
the hour. They sought once more the Queen Anne cottage 
opposite, then narrowed to include the cedar chests and rows of 
red chintz piece bags. Finally, they returned to the trunk, 
where the sapphire-blue cloak still lay undisturbed. 

As she looked, a strange desire surged into her heart,— the 
desire to assume again that enchanted garment, again to walk in 
fancy the once beloved boards; and then to fold the garment and 
its memories away forever. 

Steadily, though with eyes burning like those of a long abstainer 
who reaches for the forbidden cup, she rose, and slowly stretching 
out her hand, drew the soft velvet folds of the cloak about her. 
But at the touch of it and the scent of it, a feeling irresistible, 
unbelievable, tingled through her body. Once more she lived the 
life of the theater; once more she smelt the odor of raw gas 
mingled with that of powder and grease paint; once more she 
heard the scraping and creaking of scenery; she felt the hum of 
the audience, the thrill of the overture, —all that maddening 
under-rhythm of the world behind the scenes, whose call is to the 
player as the bugle note to the soldier. 

Against that overmastering voice from the past what availed 
mere steeling of will and clenching of hands? Nothing to the 
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woman, who, half blinded, half sickened, forgetful of all the ties 
that so lately had seemed inviolable, staggered down the stairs and 
out upon the little porch. 

The stage had called; for the moment its voice seemed to fill 
the universe. 

Only for that moment, though. With the next, another voice 
spoke to her; it came with the rush of a tiny white figure, with 
the fluttering of yellow curls, with the pressure of soft little hands 
on the velvet folds of her garment. It said: “O mamma, are 
you going away in the pitty cloak and leave me?” 

«My darling!” 

Into those words, and through the convulsive embrace that 
strained the elinging figure to the mother's breast, there thrilled 
who knows what of shame, of remorse, of that all but divine impulse 
compared to whieh the transports of the artist are only as the 
shadow of a dream? It was the lightning-swift revulsion of a 
body freed from thralldom by some supreme recoil of spirit. 

Five minutes later a man strolling leisurely along the opposite 
side of the street shot a casual glance at the empty piazza of the 
pretty Queen Anne cottage, halted for an instant, his eyes on a 
muslin-curtained window, then, turning, strode swiftly away into 
the gathering twilight. What he had seen was a common enough 
sight at this time, and on this street of homes, — simply a woman 
sitting quietly behind the sunset-gilded panes, her head bent 
against the shining head of a child. 

But in that instant the man knew that he had received his 
answer, and that it was unchanging. 


A Romance of the Palisades. 


BY E. O. WEEKS. 


N the western shore of the Hudson, a few miles 
south of the point where the great river spreads 
out to its widest, and situated within the even- 
ing shadows of the towering Palisades, stands a 
fine old mansion. Of colonial dignity of archi- 
tecture, its terraced grounds, its wide, weather- 

beaten front, its fluted white columns, and Spacious doorways, 
convey even to the casual, passer-by a certain suggestion of 
romance. Then what pleasant recollections must cluster around 
this old-time mansion for me, whose memory still retains in all 
its vividness a bit of history pertaining to the house in the days 
when this century was young. To-day, after many years of 
silence, I commit no breach of faith in giving a transcript of that 
story as it was related to me. 

At the time of my connection with it the old mansion belonged 
to my kind friend, a venerable lady who had lived there since her 
youth. Even at the period to which I refer she was an attractive 
woman. Her voice was melody itself ; her manners were refined 
and charming; her disposition was benignant; and throughout 
the whole countryside she was celebrated, like Cornelia, the 
Roman matron, for her wisdom and her love of home. 

One afternoon I sat in the stately drawing room, gazing at her 
portrait, painted when she was a girl of barely seventeen. 

If in her old age she showed traces of beauty what shall I say 
of the loveliness revealed in this portrait? 

The likeness was that of a graceful young girl, pleasingly at- 
tired, her complexion remarkably dark, but with a lovely suffusion 
of color, her eyes and hair black. The appearance of perfect 
health, the dewy lip, the dimpled cheek, the pliant ease of youth- 
ful limbs, the swelling bosom’s full inspiration of sweet air,— 
all these lent to the picture a wonderful charm ; but after a time 
18 
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the observer saw more than this. There was something in the 
expression of the face that caught and held his attention. He 
saw a startled lifting of the eyelids, a strange illumination of the 
eyes, a quivering curve of the faultless lips, which, by some in- 
tangible mastery of the painter’s art, conveyed the intimation of 
a recent escape from peril threatening to the very treasures of the 
soul. 

It was a signal display of the power of mind over matter — of 
the light of thought shining through pigments made of earth. 

On this particular occasion I was so lost in study of the picture 
that I did not hear a footstep near my chair. But when a gentle 
hand touched my arm, I looked up to see my friend. 

* What is it in my early portrait that so engages your atten- 
tion?" she inquired. 

* A story," I replied, « told by the artist without words." 

The lady looked quietly at her younger self, and then she 
said : — 

« There zs a story connected with that picture, and I will tell it 
to you. Itis nota secret, and yet it opens the book of my life 
at a chapter where the pages have long been closed. 

* At the time when I sat for that portrait I was blooming like 
a rose ina garden. I was really Nature's own child, improved 
by cultivation, but ever loyal to my mother earth. So from day 
to day I was happy, unaffected, and unsuspicious. I knew, per- 
haps, of conditions of evil in the wide world, alien to my joyous 
and healthful life; but, like other girls of my age and place, I 
thought of these as far removed from my estate, or fancied if 
they came near to me I should know them at once, as we recog- 
nize a coming storm by gathering clouds. 

* Even as an eager reader of many books, I did not learn much 
by inference of the world’s ways; and so I turned to Nature for 
instruction. 

“« The flowers in my aunt’s garden, the trout in the meadow 
stream shining with silver and a speckled touch of ruby, the dip 
of a bird’s wing as it skimmed over the unruffled surface of the 
pond —none of these escaped my attention. 

*T was quick to accept as signs of a good world the light that 
gilds the lily, and the song of the meadow wren. In the sanctu- 
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ary of my own room I gave offerings of praise to ihe Supreme 
Creator for the blessings I enjoyed. 

* Briefly speaking, I was an innocent naturalist. 

* In such vestal seclusion I lived until the coming of the spring 
that brought my seventeenth birthday. Then, by my aunt’s de- 
sire, an arrangement was effected by which I went to New York 
to have my portrait painted. As was the custom in those days, 
my trips were made on sailing vessels, passing up and down the 
river. My aunt had friends in the city, with whom I stayed until 
the artist declared that he must give the picture its finishing 
touches in my own home; but before it came to that, I went regu- 
larly to his studio in what would now be considered « street far 
down in the town. 

* This artist was a remarkable man, and now, after these many 
years, I regret that I did not profit more, or endeavor to profit 
more, by his conversation. 

“He had a fiery and irritable disposition, which seemed to me 
exceedingly wearing upon his slender frame. Many of his habits 
were singular. He talked aloud as he painted, commenting freely 
upon the features of his sitter,— a habit which I knew robbed 
him of many opportunities of remunerative work. His most fre- 
quent exclamation was ‘Strange!’ and this word he repeated over 
and over many times. Often he would lean back in his chair, 
his palette resting on the arm, his right hand raised with the 
brush poised high in the air, his keen gray eyes burning with 
intense perception, his hawk-like face pinched with the energy of 
his thought. + Strange!’ he would say, ‘most strange !’ and then 
fall to work again. 

* But I was young, often restless, and often I tried his patience 
sorely. 

* At last he declined to add more to his pieture in New York. 
* The Athenian,’ he said, ‘must be seen in Athens, and the Girl of 
Lesbos belongs to her island.’ 

* And so the old master came to visit us here, and. here he 
seemed like a different man. 

* Every day he went about with me, endeavoring, so I thought, 
to see with actual sympathy my favorite walks and haunts. The 
speckled trout in the meadow stream, the kingfisher perched like 
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a living gem above the tranquil pool, the rose-bordered path, — 
these things and others he viewed with calm appreciation and a 
constant study of my face. 

* Finally, one morning, he said that the picture was finished and 
ready for its setting ; and in the afternoon he sailed for New York 
to order a frame. 

“During the few days of his absence the events occurred of 
which I shall now speak for the first time. 

«It was a lovely afternoon in June. My aunt, whose health 
was always delicate, had the blinds of her room partly closed and 
the curtains down, while she sought an hour's repose. The other 
members of the household were variously engaged ; I, alone, left 
the house, and passing through the rose-garden, where I gathered 
a large bunch of mingled beauties, I went on to a summer-house 
which quite overhung the kingfisher's pool, and also gave a 
charming glimpse of the river, and nearer by, of the broad high- 
way and its overshadowing trees. Here I satin well-earned in- 
dolence; for my forenoons were still devoted to reading and 
study. Only the kingfisher's jeweled eye was near to observe my 
entrance into this bower — or, at least, so I thought. We were 
friends, and as I leaned from a little balcony directly above the 
water, his reflection and mine appeared side by side in nature’s 
mirror. A light wind was stirring. I loosened the coils of my 
abundant hair, permitting it to fall down over my shoulders and 
even to my belt. It was curly by nature, and I felt a cooling 
sensation of relief when the caressing air brushed the soft ringlets 
about my brow. 

* Thus at ease, happy in my retirement, with my roses on the 
bench by my side, I thought of the old master’s Girl of Lesbos, 
with a smile at the quaint conceit. 

* On a convenient little shelf in the summer-house lay a few 
books of natural history which it was my pleasure to have at 
hand and sometimes read. Opening one of these at random, my 
eyes caught the following passage, afterward of momentous inter- 
est to me: — 

«<The American woodman, from the door of his isolated hut 
of bireh or hemlock bark, frequently has opportunities of obser- 
vation that the trained naturalist would gladly accept. His 
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opportunities are those which come from intimate association with 
nature. His life, his means of subsistence, without other artifi- 
cial aids than those of his ax aud his gun, are dependent upon 
her bounty and her homely wisdom of the forest. 

* «Shut in at times from a view of the heavens by the loftiest 
trees, he is yet enabled by a system of minute observations to tell 
with surprising accuracy of what is passing over the face of the 
sky. He has his warnings close to his ear of the oncoming 
tempest, which prudence may suggest that he would better meet 
outside of the tangled thicket, or low-lying swamp, where he is 
then at work. 

“<I have often been much entertained with descriptions of 
forest events, told of by these men around the camp-fire at night. 

* * One old woodman, I remember, said that there was one act 

of nature which he never viewed without awe. Near his hut 
stood a tall dead tree, hoary with age, and stripped of its bark by 
repeated storms. Often he examined this old monarch with care, 
and could not discover any sufficient hold which it had upon the 
earth to keep it erect; apparently a mere summer breeze might 
blow it down. 
* *One night came a violent tempest. It shook the old man's 
frail eabin in its sheltered nook, as if to carry it off like a shifting 
leaf. It twisted the branches of sturdy trees, and tore up others 
by the roots. All night the storm raged, but at dawn it died 
away to a whispering murmur. Early in the morning the old 
woodman started for his daily toil, determined, on the way, to 
visit the dead tree and discover, if possible, what anchorage had 
enabled it to stand in place for so long a time. He was sure, he 
thought, to (nd it prostrate, and its aged roots exposed. But 
when he came to the spot, he stood transfixed with wonder. Like 
aman of a hundred years, shrunken and bleached, with a lusty 
younger generation dying at his feet, the ancient tree still bore its 
scarred and battered shaft upward in the light! 

“<A few days later the woodman’s travel in the forest again 
brought him into the vicinity of the mysterious tree. It was a 
still summer afternoon. The leafy solitudes were reposing under 
a spell of sylvan enchantment. There was not a stir among 
the leaves of an aspen. But even as the woodcutter's eye scanned 
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the time-worn tree, a shudder passed over its entire length; its 
aged arms shook with a palsy; it reeled for a moment then 
turned upon its base, and with a sigh, almost a groan, dropped to 
its bed of loam. 

* « What, then, is this mystery of the forest? Is it true, as the 
woodmen believe, that the very trees have their appointed time ?" 

* This was the passage which caught my attention on the nat- 
uralist's page. I read it through with interest, then slowly lifted 
my eyes from the book. 

* A stranger — evidently a foreigner — stood before me, hat in 
hand, an expression of polite concern upon his pale, attractive 
face, as if he feared to alarm or disturb me. He was of medium 
stature, but so well proportioned and graceful that he appeared 
even tal. His garments — carelessly worn — were rich of tex- 
ture and became him well. ‘His auburn locks on either shoulder 
flowed.’ His eyes were large and gray, having the wide-open lids 
and broad iris of a lion's, and also that peculiar power of circum- 
spection which resembles a lion’s glance. 

* All these details, however, I did not notice at first. What 
held me spellbound was the fact that this stranger seemed not 
altogether strange — that at the first glance he impressed me as 
one known before, though how or when I could not recollect. 

* From this momentary spell I was partially roused by the 
freshening breeze, which blew my loosened hair about my face 
like a veil; and with a disconcerted movement I brushed it aside 
with my hand. 

«Then perhaps the intruder saw the mantling color of my 
cheeks, the red flag of alarm — for I knew not what to think or 
say. As if to reassure me, he spoke quickly, and at the first word 
my fancy of a previous meeting vanished, for the voice was 
strange to me. 

«sIf I have startled you, I beg your pardon,’ he said gently. 
* T came up from the river across the meadow, and you did not 
hear my step. 

** T am a stranger here, and am trying to find some path to the 
summit of the Palisades. Can you direct me?’ 

«I assured him that there was such a path, and even pointed 
out its entrance to him from where I sat. 
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“The stranger thanked me as if for granting him a most un- 
usual favor. His words were eloquent, and the expression of his 
eyes was even more eloquent than his words. Then —as if the 
exclamation burst from him against his will — he declared that it 
must be delightful to enjoy such evident health as mine. As for 
himself, he had felt faint out in the sun, and was glad to geta 
moment’s rest under the trees. 

* For some reason it never occurred to me to think of any other 
shade than that of my bower, and as the fine pallor of his cheeks 
seemed to confirm his words, I asked him to be seated while I ran 
for a goblet of water to the spring which overflowed into the 
kingfisher’s pool. When I returned he had gathered up my roses, 
and as he drank from the glass he fixed his gaze upon them. 
Afterward he buried his face in their bloom. 

* Then for half an hour without intermission, he poured forth 
a flood of words concerning those flowers such as I had not thought 
could come without premeditation from the lips of one not an 
immortal. It was a wild frenzy of exposition, admiration, and 
floral history. The very thorns of the rose, he said, made it 
notable as the queen of flowers. They were like the stilettos of 
the peerless Venetian women. 

** Who that man was, to this day I do not know,—not even his 
name is known to me,— but certainly he was gifted with many 
arts. He had paid me no compliment directly, yet indirectly 
what he said concerning my roses seemed to apply to me. There 
were inferences I could not escape, nor yet deny, nor acknowl- 
edge. He was at least fifteen years my senior,— to judge by his 
conversation,— a traveler in many lands, and possessed of an elo- 
quence of language to which I listened, rapt in speechless wonder. 

“Under the guise of simply asking and giving information, he 
implied that my eyes were more lustrous than those of the beauties 
of Spain, my complexion darker, yet softer and more transparent 
than that of the lovely women of the Orient. And still as though 
merely in quest of knowledge, he inquired if it was by the flowing 
of Indian blood in my veins that I differed thus from what he 
called * those beautiful women in distant lands.’ 

« Now, in our family there was a tradition of connection through 
a Virginian ancestry with John Rolfe and his Indian bride; and, 
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hard pressed for a reply to make to this man of dangerous elo- 
quence, I answered him to that effect. 

* He seemed pleased to have his remark verified; and then, 
apparently observing my embarrassment for the first time, he be- 
came more reserved, speaking politely, entertainingly, yet with a 
respectful intonation that put me once more at my ease. 

* At last he rose, declaring that he must press on if he would 
reach the summit of the Palisades by sunset. As his eyes followed 
the winding curve of the path, appearing and disappearing in the 
acclivities, it seemed to me that he hesitated to ascend these un- 
known heights alone. 

* By what subsequent arguments he induced me to act as his 
guide I cannot at present recollect. Thoughtless I certainly was 
but not through indifference, but rather through my childlike 
sympathy and interest for this stranger in a strange land. 

« The sun was already casting its declining rays over the banks 
of the Hudson when we stood on the summit, and the world — my 
world, at least — lay spread out to our view. As we looked to the 
north, we saw the great Tappan Sea of the Hudson lying like a 
buckler of yellow metal a league wide and rimmed with verd- 
antique; southward we saw the smoky canopy over the distant 
fort of New York; while downward our sight fell to the river, 
five hundred feet below our rocky perch. Midway an eagle 
soared. It seemed from that high cliff as if the majestic bird 
could descend and grasp with ease in its talons a small boat mak- 
ing for the western shore. Even with all my vigorous strength, 
I felt exhausted. But my companion showed opposite signs; 
his pale cheeks vere glowing and his eyes shone fiercely bright as 
they regarded intently the circling eagle and the distant boat. 

* As I looked first at him and then around upon that isolated 
summit, a vague fear and distrust sprang suddenly to my heart. 

* Our resting place was a grass-carpeted ledge. Backward a 
few paces rose asecond acclivity, perhaps sixty feet in height, and 
having a toppling brow and an angry frown. With roots attached 
among beetling crags, stood a dead cedar tree, polished to- white- 
ness by the elements, and beyond doubt a favorite perch of the 
eagle’s. The naturalist’s incident was fresh in my mind. I gazed 
with dread at this tree. It seemed to me, as I looked, that it 
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would fall upon us and sweep us from the cliff. But a moments 
study convinced me that I need fear no harm fromit. Its power- 
ful roots were driven into deep clefts, and the lasting nature of 
its wood prohibited decay. 

«I turned to my companion again. He seemed lost to my 
presence. His gaze was fixed upon that little boat approaching 
the nearer shore. My small Temple of Vesta over the kingfisher's 
pool came to my mental view — a quiet, beautiful, secure retreat. 
I felt restless because I was so far from it, and decided. to return 
at once. With a hurried declaration of my purpose, I turned to 
go. But to my surprise and alarm, my companion’s manner 
toward me suddenly changed, and when I would have turned to 
take the downward path, he prevented this action by quickly 
seizing my wrists. I struggled at first with anger, and then 
with piteous complaints, but his hands did not relax his cruel grasp. 

« At length he offered to set me at liberty if I would simply 
listen to reason. Upon my murmured promise of compliance, he 
told me to sit down by his side while he explained what his pur- 
poses were. His voice and manner had become gentle again, but 
I knew that under his robe of velvet was a coat of mail. 

“In the harbor of New York, he said, was then lying a vessel 
belonging to him, and regularly entered at that port as a South 
American ship. She was built for either peace or war. 

* Briefly speaking, he was a smuggler, and at times a pirate. 

* But as he had come into New York to purchase supplies, and 
his papers were ostensibly correct, there was nothing to indicate 
that his transactions did not accord with the maritime code. Of 
this vessel, which he described in glowing terms, it was his desire 
to make me the sole mistress. 

* His purpose — or at least so he said — was that we should 
go to New York, be married at once, quietly board his ship, and 
immediately sail for Southern waters. 

"* Do not dream, he said finally, «that I am speaking on a 
sudden impulse. This is not the first time that I have seen you.’ 
Then as I started up, astounded by this confirmation of my first 
fancy of a previous meeting, he proceeded to explain how he had 
taken temporary quarters in the same building, indeed, next to the 
very studio, where I had sat for my pieture; how he had watched 
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me come and go every day for weeks ; how finally he had found 


‘out who I was and where I lived, intending even then to carry out 


the plan culminating to-day. 

«<: How little you guessed,” he finished, with a caressing into- 
nation, ‘that the unknown man you sometimes brushed by on the 
stairs loved you and was planning how he could win you for his 
wife.’ 

* Then, pointing to the little boat that I had seen approaching, 
he informed me that it was his, and built for peace or war. We 
would descend in that direction, he said, enter the boat, and so 
pass down to the city at night. 

* It was not his wish to use harsh measures, but I must obey. 
Such in substance was his proposal, or command. 

* How can I explain to you what my feelings were? Seated 
on that narrow ledge of rock in midair, I felt as powerless to deny 
or oppose my eaptor as though I were his slave standing upon the 
deck of his pirate ship. In my consternation and despair I sprang 
to my feet. I waved my hand. I called aloud for help. Out of 
the void came a mocking answer, the wild cry of the eagle. I 
thought next to cast myself down on the broken rocks at the base 
of the cliff; but nature prohibits such violent transitions. Those 
who have suffered long, those who have repeatedly prayed for 
death, may suddenly end existence; but every pulse of my young 
body throbbed with eager, healthful life, and I shrank away from 
the gulf with my hands before my face. 

«I drew back to the broadest part of the ledge, and seizing a 
maple sapling for support, I stood there, determined to hold fast 
until my fingers were torn loose. 

« Half fainting, trembling, with my hair falling about my neck, 
I was very different from the joyous girl who had so fearlessly 
ascended to that dangerous spot in an antecedent hour. A 
knowledge of my unwise confidence, of the full extent of my 
folly, was now crushing my heart. I moaned. I wept. But 
even through the agony of my tears I could see my tormentor, 
who had withdrawn a few feet from me, standing unmoved, com- 
placent, calmly guarding the only path of escape. 

* Tt was then that my mother earth shivered, as if shaken with 
anger because of her daughter's distress. 
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* From the frowning brow of the smaller cliff above my head 
came a little puff of smoke-like dust, a low, groaning sound, a 
sudden rush of cold air, followed by a bolting object as savage in 
its swift descent as a gray wolf. 

“It tore up the turf of the narrow shelf. 

“It plunged into the abyss with a hollow roar. 

* I looked at the spot where my would-be abductor had stood. 

* He was not there! 

“The very ground was thrown up as if by a giant's shovel! 
An act of nature had avenged my misplaced trust; a stone, huge, 
grim, and jagged, had fallen from its bed! The strain of that 
hour had been too great for consciousness, and I swooned. 

* When I revived, the old master was bending over me with a 
most anxious face. As soon as I was enough recovered to tell my 
story, he explained to me that, having missed me at home, he had 
taken the upward path after hearing the hollow roar of the fallen 
stone. 

* When half way up, he saw a group of men carrying a dead 
or injured person into a boat near the foot of the cliff, and so had 
hastened to reach the summit. 

“< My child,’ he whispered, ‘ this is strange, most strange! You 
are innocent of harm and of evil; be comforted.’ 

“ After a few days it was his desire to retouch my portrait. 


When it was finished, he said, «I have told a story without 
words,’ ” 


A Postponed Arrest. 
BY LELAND INGERSOLL. 


SE E'S the man you're after, I guess," said Sheriff 
Bryan, when he had carefully examined the 
copiously stamped and sealed documents, and 
listened to the statements of his visitor; ‘ don’t 
you think so, boys?” 

The interested clerks and deputies voiced 
prompt concurrence with their chief's opinion. “It’s queer we 
never suspected anything about him," said one of the little group. 
* He was a hard case, you say?” 

* About the worst I ever see," answered the New Mexico 
official, with a yawn which seemed to measure centuries of sleep- 
lessness. ‘They ain't any of 'em what you might call mild in 
my distric’, but Ellis was the cream of the lot. I don't know as 
he was vicious, exactly, but the uneasiest, recklessest cuss in the 
county; seemed like he just couldn't stay quiet and peaceable. 
Still, most everybody liked him — I did myself — and when this 
thing came out a good many of us were sorry it wasn't some 
other fellow. So he's taken to farmin’, eh?” 

Bryan nodded. “It ain't much of a farm; more like a stone 
quarry, and half of it straight up and down. He's managed to 
get along, though, and paid his rent prompt, they tell me. He 
comes down to the corners a couple of times a month for supplies 
and things sent on from the East by express, and that's all we see of 
him. No one round here has ever been inside the house, so far as I 
know, except thedoctor. He goes up now and then to see the old 
man. I wonder whether it's his father. That’s what he claims." 

* Most likely,” said the Western sheriff; «I don’t know who 
else." 

* He's about done for, anyway, Doc says. Blind and half 
paralyzed. I hope he’s lucky enough not to know the truth about 


his son." 
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* Mebbe he does know, and that's what's the matter with him. 
Well, there's no use wastin’ time, and we'd better be startin’ out, 
I judge. If you could let me have a wagon and two or three 
men, I'll see that you're fixed up for it all right.” 

* You can take my rig,” said Bryan. “Bill, go out and bring 
it round, and you, and Kelley, and Ryder go with Mr. McQuis- 
tion. Maybe you’d better take more men.” 

« Three’s plenty, and it'll be more comfortable riding. How 
far do you call the place from here?” 

«Two miles and a half,and up hill most of the way. Bill 
knows the road.” 

The wagon rattled up to the door, and the men took their 
places, wrapping themselves closely in the blankets. ‘he wind 
was strong, and whirled the snow in angry puffs against them as 
the horses pieked their way slowly over the frozen ground. It 
was too cold for useless talk, and, excepting the muttered com- 
mands of the driver, almost nothing was said during the long 
half-hour's climb up the winding hill road. 

At length the deputy checked the horses in the shelter of a 
ledge of rock which rose like an abrupt wall. « We can't drive 
any further,” he said; ‘“there’s only a foot-path from here on. 
The shanty's just around the corner." 

MeQuistion peered into the darkness ahead. «It'll limber us 
up to walk, but we may be some time gettin' things fixed," he 
said. “Will the team stand all right, do you think ? " 

“Till morning," answered the other. «They're out of the 
wind here." 

* Get down, boys," said the sheriff, and the men swung them- 
selves from the wagon and waited while the driver heaped the 
blankets upon the horses and tethered them to one of the 
dwarf pine trees which grew from the seemingly solid rock; then 
McQuistion led the way, and the others followed, along a narrow 
and little-used path at a right angle to the main road. They had 
stumbled on in silence for some time when a sharp turn to the 
left showed the light of the cabin a few yards away. 

The leader halted and waited till his men gathered about him. 
* We'll surround the house,” he said. «Bill, you go to the back, 
one of you fellows take each side, and I'll look after the front. 
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Don’t make no more noise than ye can help, and if ye see anybody 
movin’ yell at him to stop, and shoot if he don’t stop. Go ahead 
now. When I think you've had time enough to get ready, I'll 
whistle and you answer me. Then I'll go towards the door and 
give him a hail. Look sharp." 

The deputies dived among the trees at the side of the path, 
and the sheriff waited, his ears strained to catch any sound of an 
alarm. The silence was unbroken, however, and at last he began 
to move forward warily and noiselessly, with the yielding step of 
an animal. He stopped a dozen paces from the cabin and 
whistled sharply. He was answered at once from either side, and 
the light which streamed from the window of the cabin was 
blocked for an instant, as though some one inside had heard the 
signal and looked out to learn the cause. 

The sheriff lifted his voice in the long wailing call of the 
plainsmen. “O Dan,” he cried, “ Dan Ellis!” 

There was the sound of a slowly raised sash. 

« Who is it?” asked a voice which the sheriff recognized with 
a grim chuckle. « What do you want?” 

“It’s me, Dan. It's Sam McQuistion, and I want you. Do 
you know me?” 

A long silence followed, and the sheriff made ready for the 
struggle which he thought inevitable. At last the door was 
opened, and a man stood on the threshold looking out uncertainly. 
* Whereabouts are you?” he called. 

* Here," answered the sheriff, loosening the revolver in his 
belt. 

The man walked toward him swiftly. 

* [s it you, Mac, sure enough?” he asked. 

* Yes, it's me,” said MeQuistion. «Stand where you are, Dan, 
and don't make no fuss; there's a posse with me. Halt, I tell 
you.” 

Ellis stopped before the weapon’s glittering menace, and held 
out his open hands. ‘You needn’t worry," he said. * There's 
no fight in me now. What is it, the same old Cruces business?” 

* The very same," the sheriff answered. He came out of the 
shadow of the trees and approached Ellis, who stood waiting in 
the flickering shaft of light from the doorway. The three depu- 
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ties glided from behind the house, and closed in upon them 
noiselessly. 

Ellis gave one hurried glance about him, and turned quickly to 
McQuistion. 

“If you'll wait an hour I'll go with you,” he said. «If you 
won't, you'll have to take me. You know what that means, 
Mac.” 

The sheriff held up his hand to stop his followers. “ What 
difference will an hour make?" he asked. 

* My father is in there," said Ellis, pointing towards the cabin. 
* He's alone, and dying. If Ive got to leave him now, I want a 
little time so I can make some arrangements to have him taken care 
of" He hesitated for à moment, and then went on desperately. 
* He don't know what I have done," he said. «He thinks Fm 
straight. For God's sake, let him die thinking that way." 

«I don't understand, exactly," said McQuistion, moved by the 
evident agony of the appeal. 

* Come in, and I'll show you,” Ellis answered, turning back in 
the direction of the house. “Oh, it's the truth," he added 
fiercely, as the deputies started forward to intercept him. —* Can't 
you see I'm telling you the truth?” 

The sheriff waved back his men. «Il chance it, Dan," he 
said. **Go ahead." 

The young man led the way in silence, the officers following 
close at his heels. At the door he paused and turned again. 
“Tl have to lie about your being here," he said. “I wish you 
wouldn't give me away if you can help it." 

The sheriff nodded. « We'll keep mum,” he said. 

* You won't be sorry, I think,” said Ellis. « And TI thank 
you, though that doesn't amount to much. Come in, then." 

The room which they entered was long and low, and almost 
destitute of decoration. The walls had been daubed with clay to 
stop up the chinks between the unevenly fitted logs, and the same 
material served to fill the cracks of the uneven floor. 

A huge chimney projected some four or five feet from the west 
wall, and in the recess so formed on the further side of the fire- 
place some attempt had been made to secure comfort and home- 
likeness. 
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A square of many-colored carpet was spread where the sunlight, 
filtering through the narrow window, could linger for a little 
while each day ; and there were two or three chairs and a table of 
modern shape. 

On a bed which had been drawn up close to the blaze of the 
fire a man was lying, covered with soft Indian blankets. He 
raised himself with evident exertion at the entrance of the five 
men, and turned to them a face framed in snow-white hair and 
beard, and bearing the anxious, dependent, and yet trusting 
expression of blindness. 

* What is it, Dannie?” heasked. “Is anything the matter?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Ellis gently. ‘Some men have come 
up from the mines and we've got a few things to talk over.” He 
erossed the room, and pouring a small glassful from a bottle on 
the table, carried it carefully to the bedside, and knelt beside the 
Sick man. 

«It’s medicine time," he said. ‘+ Here, dad." 

The old man drank the mixture, and when he returned the 
glass let his hand rest fondly on the young man's for a moment, 
and spoke in a tone inaudible to the others, then sank down 
among the pillows with a smile, and closed his eyes. 

Ellis rose and came back to the sheriff and his men, who were 
still standing near the door.. He dragged a heavy wooden bench 
to the corner of the fireplace, and produced a couple of cracker 
boxes from the other side of the room. ‘Sit down, if you will," 
he said, “and TIL tell you how I come to be here, and why I 
asked you to wait.” 

McQuistion took possession of one of the boxes, and stretched 
his long legs to the blaze luxuriously, the deputies following his 
example. Ellis stood leaning against the chimney, his elbow in a 
hollow of the masonry and his head resting on his hand. 

* First of all, Sam," he said, * what will come of it when we 
get back there?" 

The sheriff hesitated, and looked over his shoulder toward the 
hed. 

* He's asleep,” said Ellis. «“ That medicine acts like a drug on 
him, and I gave hima big dose. A little more would send him 


to sleep for good.” 
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* Well,” McQuistion said slowly, “I reckon the worst will 
come of it. I suppose you know what the crowd done to Brady 
after you got away.” 

* Yes," answered the other. “TI read about it in the papers.” — 

“They were just as hot after you,” the sheriff went on, “and 
we scoured the country for a week. Then things sort of died 
down, till just a little while ago, when we got news where ye 
were. That set’em goin’ again, and it looks to me like there's 
more feelin’ against you than there ever was. I don’t reckon you 
better expect any mercy.” 

«I don't expect any," Ellis answered shortly, “nor deserve 
any, perhaps. If you had only got here a few days later, I 
shouldn't have cared. I knew it would have to come sometime ; 
but I did hope nothing would happen for awhile; not until — ” 
He paused and waved his hand toward the sleeper. 

The sheriff nodded sympathetically. «I’m sorry, myself," he 
said. 

* This is the way it was," Ellis continued; “when I made my 
break, I started off on the Alanna trail for a ways, and then 
turned up into the hills because I knew you would naturally 
follow along the trail, thinking I couldn't go anywhere else." 

* That’s what we done," McQuistion admitted. “ We followed 
that blamed road for miles both ways, and had guards waitin’ for 
ye to come out of the bush, but ye didn't come.” 

* No," said the other, with a mirthless smile, «I didn’t come." 

* How did ye manage to get back without no one seein' ye? 
Traveled at night, I reckon, and laid mighty low." 

“I didn’t get back. I went on." 

** Not across the cañon? ”’ said the sheriff, looking up in open 
amazement. 

* Yes, across the cation. Don’t ask me how, for I couldn't tell 
you. I don't believe I stopped moving for twenty-four hours, 
and I was more dead than alive half the time. I remember fall- 
ing in dozens of places. Here is one of the marks." He pushed 
the hair back from his forehead, and showed a long red seam 
stretching across the temple. «“ That pretty near saved you all 
this trouble," he said. 

* I'll bet you're the first man who ever got across," McQuistion 
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said wonderingly. “I wouldn't have thought ye could make it.” 
His tone roused the deputies, and they regarded Ellis” with in- 
ercased interest as he spoke again. 

“I managed it somehow," he said. “I struck Johnsville 
along in the middle of the night, and told the operator there 
that Pd been knocked over by the noon train, and laid senseless 
on the track ever since. He believed me and patched me up as 
well as he could; then I got aboard the express and made for 
Kansas City, where I stayed quiet in a hotel till I got better. I 
had my beard shaved and got rid of my other clothes, though I 
wasn’t afraid you would locate me right off.” 

* I should say not," agreed the sheriff. « We never thought of 
your making for the railroad. — Didn't suppose it was possible for 
any man to make it. Why didn’t you go on to the Gulf and get 
aboard some steamer? That’s what I'd have done." 

«That was my idea,” Ellis answered; “but you see I knew 
that meant good-by to this country for a long time and perhaps 
altogether, and I wanted to see the old folks before I left. I set 
out to hunt for them, meaning to stay a little while and give dad 
some of my cash, and then light out for good, but things turned 
out different.” 

He stood erect and faced the listening officers. “I left home 
fifteen years ago,” he said unsteadily; “left home cursing my 
father because he tried to keep me from ruining myself and 
every one who cared for me. They never heard a word from me 
all that time; never knew whether I was alive or dead; but they 
waited for me just the same, ready to take me back, and hoping 
and praying I'd come. Mother wouldn't give me up, even after 
other folks had forgotten all about me. She died looking for me, 
and had her bed pulled up close to the window, so she could 
watch the road. That was the last thing she saw, just that 
stretch of empty road, and nobody coming.” He broke off 
abruptly and leaned against the chimney corner, his face buried 
in his hands. The others gazed straight before them at the wa- 
vering glow of the fire and waited silently. 

At length Ellis raised his head and went on with his story. 
He spoke in an even tone, but so low that his hearers bent toward 
him, like spectators at a play. 
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“Father was helpless, and had been getting worse for a long 
time," le said. * I think it was worrying about me that brought 
his trouble on. The farm was mortgaged and the notes long 
past due. He was really living on charity, though people were 
kind enough to keep him from finding it out. I had some money 
— you know how I got it— and I brought him out here and 
rented this place for us to live in. I've thanked God for his 
blindness, because it’s let me give him by my lies the happiness 
which he couldn't get any other way. I have told him, and he 
believes, that I own an interest in a mine near here and am doing 
wel. Tve told him almost everything that he'd like to have true. 
I've lied to him in every way except about my being glad to have 
him here with me." He stopped and let his eyes rest on Mc- 
Quistion’s face. ‘Do you blame me?" he asked. 

The sheriff pulled his long beard thoughtfully. «I don't think 
anybody'd blame ye,” he said; “not me, at any rate. I think I 
know how ye feel." 

* There ain't much more,” Ellis said wearily; «unless I should 
tell you all the feelings I've had, and the thoughts that have 
lived with me for two years while I've watched my father getting 
weaker every day. I don't think any of you would want to hear 
them. They ain't been very pleasant, gentlemen. Perhaps you 
can imagine how a man would feel in my position, having to lie to 
the only human being in the world he cares to tell the truth to, and 
knowing all the time that the whole thing is his fault, and there's 
nobody else to blame. ‘That don't make it any easier to bear.” 

All at once his self-control seemed to forsake him, and he took 
a step forward and held out his arms, as though involuntarily, to 
the men before him. “I wouldn't ask you for myself," he said 
huskily. “It’s been hell for me all the while; but that old man 
has got the first taste of happiness he's had since I was a baby, 
and he used to play with me, with mother looking on and laughing 
at us. His first chance to take any pride in his son has come 
to him now, because I've lied to him and he doesn't know the 
difference. He is proud of me — he said only the other day that 
he wished mother was alive, so she could know how good a son I 
was. Think of that, men, and me sitting here in this place and 
listening to him. — Ain't there some way to keep him from know- 
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ing the truth? It won't be but a little while — ain't there some 
way? I’m ready to go with you now if it wasn’t for him — God 
knows I’m ready enough." His voice broke and the tears streamed 
down his cheeks. 

The sheriff rose to his feet, and laid his hand awkwardly on 
the young man’s shoulder. «Don’t take on so, Dan,” he said, as 
gently as though speaking to a little child. « Mebbe there's some 
way out of it, after all. Don't take it so hard, boy." 

A sound came from the other side of the room, and they turned 
in sudden apprehension. The sick man was sitting upright, 
stretching out his hands to the glow of the fire, and talking hap- 
pily, as though to an unseen hearer. For a moment all were 
held motionless by a kind of awe, and then with common impulse 
they hurried toward the bed. 

Ellis sank upon his knees and took the trembling hands in his 
own. 

* What's the matter, dad?" he asked anxiously. “Are you 
worse ? ? 

The old man did not seem to hear the question, but bent his 
head like one listening to a far-off voice. 

* You're always waitin’ for me, Marthy,” he said, and smiled 
lovingly at the firelight. “Seems like, no matter where I be, 
I can fairly see ye sittin’ there an’ lookin’ for me to come round 
the turn. Where's the boy, up to some mischief? There never 
was such a little cuss for makin’ other people trouble. He gets 
that from your side of the house, eh, mother? Remember how 
ye used to make me stand round?” He paused and bent his 
head again in eager attention, then chuckled to himself, as though 
some one had answered him. 

“Ef he only grows up like ye,” he said, «I'll be the happiest 
man in the county, an’ the luckiest.” A shade of anxiety crept 
into his voice. “I reckon he’ll come out all right, don’t you? 
He's all we've got, ye know, an’ I sort of think no boy can go 
wrong with you a teachin’ him.” 

Some recollection flashed through Ellis’s mind, and his face 
was drawn with the pain which he could not altogether keep back. 

«I had a hard time gettin’ through,” the sick man went on. 
* The road’s growin’ harder, an’ harder an’ it’s tired me considerable. 
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I ain’t so spry as I was once. Call in the boy, an’ let’s shut up 
for the night. Seems like I can’t keep awake, somehow.” 

He closed his eyes and sank back heavily. Ellis tried in vain 
to lift him. “Speak to me, dad," he cried. “It’s Dan. Won't 
you speak to me?” 

The old man roused himself with an effort. « Mother found 
ye, did she?” he said drowsily. “I thought ye'd come when ye 
heard her a callin’. Ye mustn’t run off like that again. It 
kinder makes us worry, ye know. Good night, sonny. I can’t 
keep awake no longer. Good night.” 

For a long time Ellis knelt there, his head bowed upon his 
father’s lifeless hand; and when at length he rose and turned to 
the officers, who stood silent in the shadow, they saw upon his 
face the peace which knows not fear — nor hope. 


— — M 
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BY MARY FOOTE ARNOLD. 


“UR aunt, Miss Ellen Weathersby, lived and died 
in the Weathersby homestead in Strangetown, 
which is about fifty miles from the city where 
we then lived. 
Ne - | At the time of her death Aunt Ellen was 
A old, wealthy, and eccentric ; how eccentric we 
did not fully realize until we had learned, through her will, of the 
strange conditions which prevented us from at once entering upon 
our inheritance. 

As mother had been quite ill at the time Aunt Ellen died, none 
of us had attended the funeral. But a week later, when the 
package arrived containing a copy of the will and Aunt Ellen’s 
letter, mother was well enough to appear at the breakfast table. 

Of course, the will received our first attention, Caroline read- 
ing it aloud. Like all documents of the kind, it was written in 
legal form and was properly signed, witnessed, and attested. The 
paragraphs which especially interested us were as follows : — 

*I, Ellen Weathersby, being of sound mind and memory, do 
will and bequeath my entire estate to that one of my three nieces, 
named, respectively, Caroline Weathersby, Ellen Ann Weathersby, 
and Mary Weathersby, daughters of my brother, the late William 
Weathersby, who shall find the proofs of said estate during the 
year following the date of my death. Said proofs are in a small 
iron box, and consist of deeds to my real estate, bonds, mortgages, 
certificates of stock in various mining and manufacturing concerns, 
the family jewels, and a sum of gold. 

“Furthermore, I will and decree that said nieces with their 
mother, Mary Ann Weathersby, shall reside, rent free, in my 
furnished house in Strangetown for one year, beginning with the 
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date of my death, in order that my nieces shall have abundant 
opportunity to search for said proofs in said box. If, at the end 
of said year, no one of my nieces shall have found such proofs, 
then Caroline Ellen Ann, and Mary Weathersby, and their 
mother, Mary Ann Weathersby, shall move out of my house and 
relinquish all claim to my estate. 

* In such ease, a second will made by me, and left with Cyrus 
Clifford, president of the First National Dank of Strangetown, 
shall be opened, and my estate settled according to its provisions. 

« Furthermore, I decree that the contents of this will shall be 
known only to my three nieces, their mother, the two witnesses, 
and the executor herein named, until after the expiration of one 
year from the date of my death. Otherwise this will shall become 
null and void, the second will becoming the true will. 

«I hereby appoint Cyrus Clifford executor under both wills, he 
to furnish eustomary bond." 

The explanatory letter, which was addressed to mother, and 
which accompanied this unique document, was characteristic of 
Aunt Ellen, showing, as it did, her hatred and distrust of men, 
her petty economies, and her firm belief that her way was the 
only way. 

Caroline read : — 


Dear Sister-in-law : — The time has come when I cannot reasonably expect 
to live much longer, therefore I have made such disposal of my estate as will 
enable me to die with a clear conscience and a peaceful heart. 

I have made two wills, both of which are held in trust by Cyrus Clifford, 
whom I selected as executor, because I am convinced that he is too cow- 
ardly to be otherwise than upright, he being a prominent Methodist, and 
afraid to follow those impulses natural to all men. 

I have thought of leaving my worldly goods to some noble charity ; but 
after all, ** blood is thicker than water," and as I near the end my heart turns 
to my next of kin. Would they were worthy of my beneficence! 

Doubtless you can recall, Mary Ann, that during my annual visits to your 
home in the past, I have sometimes criticized the methods by which you 
have brought up your family. It is not all of life to be musical, literary, and 
Society favorites. It pains me to write it, but your daughters have no prac- 
tical knowledge of ordinary affairs, and, more deplorable yet, none of that 
good old commodity — sound common sense. 

A woman who is not ashamed to use her hands in any honest employment 
will retain the respect of all right-thinking people. To this end, I once 
advised you to keep a cow, suggesting that Caroline should do the milking, 
and thus enable you to add to your narrow income by the sale of the milk. 
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But no, Caroline must keep her hands in good condition to practise her 
R music; and the other girls had a horror of cows! 

Equally trivial was Ellen Ann's excuse, when I suggested that she 
should collect the remnants which are going to waste in your scrap bags, and 
piece a quilt with which to eke out your bedding. Ellen Ann was preparing i 
for college, and had to study her Greek and Latin. (I doubt her ability; she 

i is too much like you, Mary Ann, whose book learning was always superficial.) | 

You may remember, also, that Mary (foolishly nicknamed Molly) once 
flatly refused to trim the grass borders of the path with sheep shears, though 
I carefully explained to her that by so doing she would save a laborer's hire, ! 
and that “a penny saved is a penny earned.” But Mary will never do any- 
thing but laugh, and talk, and have a good time. 

I could cite other instances, but these are enough to illustrate my point. I 
forgive my nieces for their past misdoings, and offer them one more chance. 

For they are Weathersbys. 

The iron box is in a safe place, and will not easily be found, if I know your 
daughters, and I think I do. However, should one of them be smart enough 
to find it, the box and all that is in it and pertains to it shall be hers to do 
with as she pleases, " 

The hiding place of the box will be marked by asign. That sign is a circle 
within a circle. 

The key is with Cyrus Clifford, though he does not know the whereabouts 
of the box it unlocks. No man should be trusted too far. 

It is only proper to state that I have deposited a sum of money with an 
attorney named Otis (who appears honest, though there is no telling — at 
least, he does not smoke cigarettes), with which he is to pay all insurance 
and taxes due on my houses and lands, in advance for one year, beginning 
with the date of my death. He will also collect all rentals pertaining to said 
houses and lands, and deposit the funds therefrom in the First National 
Bank with Cyrus Clifford, who will hold them in trust until the expiration 
of the year. 

Mr. Otis and my servant, Amanda Cummins, are the witnesses to the first 
will. Amanda can be trusted to hold her tongue. I know not about Mr. 
Otis, he being a man. 

No one except my three nieces shall participate in the search, nor shall 
they receive advice upon the subject from any one. 

Good-by to all, and good luck to one of you. 

Affectionately, 
ELLEN WEATHERSBY. 


By the time Caroline had finished reading this frank and in- 
genuous epistle we were all bordering on that state of mind 
vulgarly described as being * knocked silly." We were amused, 
indignant, and disappointed by turns. We stared at one another 
mistily. 

“So my year abroad to study the great masters turns out to be 
a myth of the first quality," said Caroline, trying to speak lightly. 
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* And I shall have the pleasure of working my way through 
college after all,” said Ellen Ann, with quivering lip. 

I (nicknamed Molly) swallowed something in my throat and 
burst out: * Girls, we m-must find that box if we h-have to 
b-bl-ow the h-house up to do it,” then broke down completely. 

All of which but showed the sad straits we were in, and that 
each had secretly nourished a hope that Aunt Ellen’s will would 
bring us succor. For if ever there was a family of four dilapi- 
dated women in need of money, we were that family. 

We moved to Strangetown. 

Being young, we soon were more hopeful, and came to regard 
this queer episode in our lives in the nature of a prolonged lark 
which might terminate at any minute in something quite splendid. 
An acute sense of the ridiculous, coupled with our love of mystery, 
did much to bring about this state of affairs. Then, too, our pride 
was aroused. It was clearly our duty to disprove Aunt Ellen’s 
accusations, and only when the prize had been found and divided 
(for, of course, we expected to share it equally) could we feel 
that this had been done. 

The homestead was spacious, comfortable, and well furnished 
in the fashion of fifty years ago. The grounds {surrounding it 
were large and well kept. Years before we had heard tales of 
secret drawers and closets in this very house, and of Aunt Ellen’s 
habit of keeping large sums of money concealed in the house and 
about her person. Already our wits were sharpening and a 
delightful expectancy pervaded our every action. 

One night about a week after our arrival in Strangetown, Ellen| 
Ann and I were awakened by Caroline. She stood at our bedside 
in her nightgown, a tall candle shedding its rays upon her excited 
features. * Get up, girls, I’ve found the sign,” she whispered. 

Half dazed, we followed her to where an ancient chiffonier stood 
against the wall. Caroline placed a trembling finger on the 
quaint carving which embellished its old sides. Sure enough, 
there, faintly outlined between a dragon’s claws, was a circle 
within a circle ! 

We became very wide awake, indeed. We had hardly ex- 
pected to find the treasure so soon, yet here we were just on the 
verge of its discovery. At first, we thought of calling mother to 
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share the fun of unearthing it; then concluded that, after all, 
it would be pleasanter to surprise her with it at the breakfast 
table. How we worked! We removed drawers, measured parti- 
tions, examined corners and peered into crevices. Our teeth 
chattered with the cold; our heads ached with the excitement. 
At dawn we crept back to bed with our spirits at zero. 

At dinner the next evening we again discovered the sign in the 
carved legs of the old black walnut table at which we sat. 
Later, the sign appeared on chairs, bookcases, bureaus, and ward- 
robes. In fact, nearly every article of furniture in the house 
seemed to have been carved after the same pattern. We care- 
fully examined each in turn, until we became convinced that no 
iron box could possibly be hidden within it. 

Then we attacked the walls. Two rooms were newly papered, 
the design being trailing vines festooned in circles, one within the 
other. We examined every inch of those walls, first with a mal- 
let to detect hollow places, then with a magnifying glass to bring 
to light otherwise invisible cracks. 

After that up came the carpets, some of which were replete 
with that pattern which now recurred with sickening frequency. 
Under the carpets and on the board floors were circles painted in 
dual hues; black within white and red within yellow. We in- 
vested in a tool chest and took turns in sawing. We removed 
sections of the floors and poked long sticks between the joists, 
listening meanwhile for the sound of clanking iron. This we 
kept up for a week, then stopped to rest. Old Amanda, who 

| : had stayed with us for a song, cleared up the muss, smiling grimly. 

| The conviction was growing within us that there was method 
in Aunt Ellen’s madness. She had gained one point, — she had 
made us work at last. Instead of devoting six hours a day to 
her music, Caroline now practised by fits and starts, and Ellen 
Ann read Greek only as a diversion. As for me, though my 
body sometimes lagged, my spirits never did. 

The necessity for secrecy about the occupation in which we spent 
our days sometimes made it awkward for us when the young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood became over-curious. For that reason Mr. 
Otis, the young attorney who had found favor in Aunt Ellen’s 
eyes, made an especially agreeable companion. For he was in the 
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secret, and we could talk freely before him. And though he 
could not advise us, he listened to the recitals of our experiences 
and the reiterations of our hopes and fears with remarkable forti- 
tude. He was quite handsome, with dark, sympathetic eyes, and a 
friendly smile. We took to him immediately, and it came to be 
quite a matter of course that Mr. Otis should appear in our 
drawing room (or rather, the drawing room which we fondly 
hoped would some day be ours) several times a week. 

I sometimes fancied, though, for all his apparent interest in 
our one absorbing topic, that somehow Mr. Otis disapproved of 
it, and even, occasionally, avoided talking about it. At such 
times he would listen to Caroline’s music, or read Browning and 
Ruskin with Ellen Ann, or even talk nonsense with me. 

In this pleasant way winter slipped into spring, and the hiding 
place of the iron box still remained a mystery. One morning, 
Ellen Ann appeared before us, her clothing covered with dust, 
and a zigzag line of soot running from chin to eyebrow. 

* The sign is in the cellar; hurry up!” she exclaimed. 

We hurried up—and down. Therein plain sight, laid on end in 
the hard cement floor, were two circles of bricks, one within the 
other. We looked and looked and looked again. To be sure; 
how blind we had been! 

Then three young women who had once refused, respectively, 
to milk a cow, to piece a quilt, and to cut grass with shears, now 
took hammer, chisel, crowbar, and spade, and pried up those bricks 
and dug the earth out from under them. After two days of this, 
we collapsed and took to our beds. 

Before that mother had maintained a position of strict neutrality ; 
she now asserted her authority and said such foolishness must 
stop. We must use reason or give up the search altogether. 

** Mr. Otis called this evening," she added, «and I was forced 
to invent excuses for you. I was ashamed to give the true reason 
why none of you could receive him.” 

Our answer to that was one dismal, triple groan. 

However, we received mother’s admonitions with becoming 
meekness and refrained from further research for a time. Mean- 
while a judicious use of liniment restored our muscles to their 
normal condition. 
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As spring advanced, the crocuses came up in rings of two; the 
tulips and daffodils followed suit; and circles of lilies of the 
valley peeped forth from wreaths of fern. In truth, the whole 
place presented a tantalizing arrangement of circles within cir- 
cles. 

A mania for transplanting seized upon us. More “horticultural 
atrocities” were perpetrated that summer than were ever dreamed 
of in Aunt Ellen’s philosophy. Old ladies calling on mother re- 
marked that her daughters seemed so fond of gardening, and 
callow youths looking over the back fence asked our reasons for 
transplanting asparagus into the pansy bed. 

When we found the sign carved into the bark of the different 
shade trees, and chiseled into the stone foundation of the house 
(with a hand pointing downward), we realized that Aunt Ellen’s 
sense of humor had been greatly underrated by us. She had 
evidently spent months, if not years, in preparing this cruel joke. 
Discouraged and humiliated, we resumed the duties of our former 
life, which now seemed stale and unprofitable. 

About this time life, to me, assumed a singular aspect. I 
seemed to lose interest in everything, even in the iron box, and 
liked best of all to sit quite still and look into space. I became 
absent-minded, lost my appetite, had strange forebodings of some 
calamity about to befall me, and felt as if I had buried all my 
friends. Above all, I hated to hear Caroline sing to Mr. Otis. 
Mother said I had malaria, and gave me quinine, which I swallowed 
without a murmur, and had visions — which I shall not record. 
For even I did not recognize the malady which had laid me 
low. 

Mr. Otis, too, seemed changed in some unaccountable way. 
He no longer chatted with me, but evinced a feverish desire to 
sing duets with Caroline, or to discuss psychology with Ellen Ann. 
Yet often when he was in the midst of a song or a discussion, I 
would find his melancholy eyes fixed upon me with so inscrutable 
an expression as to send my pulse fluttering high into the nineties. 
More curious still, he who had hitherto been, apparently, so indif- 
ferent to the hiding place of the iron box now became painfully 
anxious as to its whereabouts. Not a day passed but he asked 
each of us in turn if we were any nearer the solution of the 
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mystery. The sickening thought came to me that perhaps he 
wanted to marry one of my sisters, but waited to see which one 
should win the prize; then I cast the thought from me. I would 
not believe that he was so mercenary. 

Our year of probation was almost over; only two more days 
remained. We held a family conclave that morning, and agreed 
that we might as well abandon the search. That we might break 
the will did not occur to us; besides, we recognized Aunt Ellen’s 
right to do as she pleased with her own. 

That evening Ellen Ann attended a meeting of the Shakespeare 
Club, and Caroline went to choir rehearsal. Mother kept her 
room with a nervous headache. (Heartless as it sounds, I shall 
never cease to be thankful that the poor dear was so ill that 
night.) I was idly drumming on the piano when who should 
come but Mr. Otis! I was intensely surprised to see him, but, of 
course, tried to be polite. I offered him a chair; then we said 
nothing for several minutes. When at last I looked up, there 
were those eyes gazing at me with that melancholy expres 
sion which I knew so well, and which seemed to read my very 
soul. 

* You have not found the box yet, I suppose?” he asked. 

That box again! Like the sting of a whip lash, it brought me 
to myself. 

«Mr, Otis," said I, with great dignity, “ to relieve -your mind, 
I will say that we have not found the box, nor do we expect to 
find it. I, myself, have given up the search. Like Pandora’s 
box, it is more trouble than it is worth.” 

But my chilling manner seemed only to make him glad. He 
came to the sofa and sat down beside me. 

« Do you mean that, Molly ?" he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Otis,” I answered. 

«Say * Oliver,’ " said he softly. 

I said “ Oliver"; his eyes blazed so that I dared not refuse. 

Then he took my hand and held it; and out of respect to his 
mood I did not take it away. Which was quite improper, I know, 
but what can a girl do when a man acts that way? 

« Molly," he again said very softly, “are you sure that you 
cannot find the box ?” 
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* Yes!" said I, so emphatically that he almost dropped my 
hand (but not quite). 

* Then, Molly, I must tell you that I love you.” 

With that I looked into his face, our eyes met, and — I really 
cannot write it. 

But we came toa perfect understanding; those strange fore- 
bodings and that vague unrest left me, and I became singu- 
larly calm. I knew now that life was worth living, box or no 
box. 

It seems that Oliver had loved me from the very first, though 
he had not intended to tell me so until after the search had ended. 
For he did not believe we would find the box, and he did not 
want my family to think he was a fortune hunter. (The very 
idea!) But finding me alone that evening and the time so nearly 
up, he threw caution to the winds — and there we were. 

Gratitude welled within me that I had been spared the dis- 
covery of the box. Then the startling thought came, suppose I 
had found it! What then? I solemnly propounded this ques- 
tion to Oliver. But before he could reply my sisters came in, 
and to this day I do not know what his answer would have 
been. 

The next morning mother was still quite miserable, and sent 
word that she did not wish to be disturbed. The girls came to 
breakfast with red eyes and an aversion to cheerful subjects of 
conversation. They realized, poor things, that this was to be the 
last day in the dear old house. I tried my best to be solemn, too, 
but the joy within would bubble up. 

An hour after breakfast I slipped out to take a walk towards 
the business part of the town. I said that I wanted to buy 
some thread, then tried to feel sorry as I thought of the time 
coming when even thread would be considered a luxury by my 
family. 

To buy the thread I was obliged to pass a certain office; of 
course I did not dream of seeing Oliver, and to preclude such a 
possibility I kept on the opposite side of the street. But when I 
got just opposite the office, I timidly raised my eyes to see the 
place where my beloved passed so many hours each day. 

There I saw something which first turned me to stone, and then 
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sent the blood racing through my veins like mad. This is what I 
saw painted in gold above the office door: — 


IVER Attorney 


TIS a 
Law 

I dashed across the street, flew up the steps, and fell like a 
whirlwind upon Oliver Otis, attorney at law, seated at his desk. 

« Give me the iron box,” I gasped. 

Oliver went white, then red. Without a word he rose, twisted 
the knob to the great safe, took out the iron box, and placed it in 
my hands. It was so heavy that I let it slide to the floor, then I 
sat down upon it, and seizing Oliver Otis’s hand, kissed it, to 
his utter confusion, and the amusement of the office boy. 

Oliver lifted me to my feet, and putting me into a chair, ex- 
plained how Aunt Ellen had insisted upon leaving the box in his 
care; and how, though objecting, he finally gave in. Also, how 
sorry he became when he got to know us and realized the injustice 
being done to us; for then he was bound by the conditions of the 
will, and was obliged to let events shape our futures. 

Which they did to my entire satisfaction. 


The second will? Everything was to go towards founding an 
institution for the Discipline of Refractory Children. The docu- 
ment was even more awe inspiring than the first one, with where- 
ases and wherefores to throw to the birds; a sad waste of red 
tape, in my opinion. 

Yes, Caroline is going abroad with mother, Ellen Ann is going 
to college, and I am going to be married. 

And we all hope to live long and happily. 
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Harriet Prescott Spofford, Amanda M. Douglas, Julia Schayer, Mary Kyle Dallas, Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, Juliet Corson, Mary A. Denison, Helen M. Winslow, Mary F. Butts, Helen Campbell, Eva 
Lovett Carson, Lucy C. Lillie, Emma C. Hewitt, Alice Chittenden, Eliza R. Parker, Helen T. Clarke, 
Eleanor M. Lucas, Margret Holmes Bates, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Florence B. Hallowell, Christine 
Terhune Herrick, and Annie Hamilton Donnell 

In "order to secure New Subscribers we will send Tue Housewire until January, 1898, for only 
thirty-five cents, together with the 


Diamond Collection of 600 Songs, 


With Words and Music of Each, 


EVERY ONE A GEM, among which are the following :— 


Annie Laurie. Kind Words can Never Die. ‘Tis Better So. 

Auld Lang Syne. Light of other Days. The Bridge. 

Aileen Mavourneen. My Country. The Watermill. 

A Life on the Ocean Wave. Maid of Athens. Take Back the Heart. 

A Man's a Man for a’ that. Marseilles H ymn. 'The One Dear Face. 

Bridget Donahue. My Little Wife and I. The Danube River. 

Black-F yed Susan. My Bible Leads to Glory. The Family Bible. 
Bridesniaid's Chorus. My Mother's Portrait. The Old Arm Chair. 

Behold, the Morn is Breaking. My Dear Old Wife and I. The Sweetest Hours. 

Come Home, Father. Make me no Gaudy Chaplet. The Little Fisher Maiden. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. Mother Watch the Little Feet. The Rattle Cry of Freedom. 
Come rest in this Bosom. Nancy Lee. "Tis the Last Rose of Summer. 
Columbia, Gem of the Ocean. Nothing True but Heaven. The Star-spangled Banner. 
Caller Herrin’ O Fair Dove. Where was Moses? 

Don't Forget to Write. Old Grimes. With Joy My Heart? 

Do they Think of me at Home?  O Joy, O Day of Joy. We Never Speak as We Pass By. 
Dreaming of Home. Oft in the Stilly Night. What Route You're Gwine to 
Ever of Thee. O, Dear, What Can the Matter Take for Zion? 

Forget and Forgive. be. When Mother Puts the Little 
Home so Blest. Pulling Hard against the Stream. Ones to Bed, 

Hail Columbia. Rock a bye Baby. When I Can Read My Title. 
I'll Pray for Thee. Speak to Me. Woodman, Spare That Tree. 
I'll be True to Thee. Sweet Annie. When the Swallows Homeward 
In the Starlight. Speed Away. Fly. 

In the Gloaming. Sweet Home. When the Corn is Waving, 
I cannot Sing the Old Songs. Sing, Darkies, Sing. Annie. 

Killarney. Star of Bethlehem. Freedom, God and Right. 
Keepa MET Solomon's Temple. And 520 others. 


The Best of the Old and the Pick of the New. 


Similar books containing a less number of songs are sald for fifty cents; but we send this splendid 
collection by mail, postpaid, together with Tre Housewirr until January, 1898, for only thirty-five 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Remit by Post-office or Express Money Order or 
in postage stamps. Address, 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 28 Reade St., New York. 
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Uric Acid Poison 


Slays Its Thousands. 


URIC ACID POISON results from the accumulation and deposition of Uric Acid or its Salts in the 
system. This Polson is generally slow in action, but at times sudden and fatal in effect. It causes 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stone of the Kidney or Bladder, Bright's Disease, Neuralgic Affections, Nervous 
Prostration, Eczema. Dyspepsia, etc., etc. In women, under some conditions. thia Poison shows itself 
in Swetlings, Dropsical Effusion, Urremic Coma and Convulsions, and often makes its appearance 
duriug and especially after Scarlet and Typhoid Fevers. 


Í 
| BUFFALO 
: 
| 


[Urie Acid Poison A 


LITHIA WATER 


A POWERFUL ANTIDOTE. 


This water dissolves and eliminates from the system any deposition of Uric Acid or its Salts, and 
ls a GREAT NATURAI SPECIFIC for these cond! tions and all others caused by Uric Acid Poison. 
Taken as a common beverage or table water, itacts as a PREVENTIVE of the accumulation and 
deposition of Uric Acid or its Salts, and of all maladies consequent upon such deposition and nccumu- 
lation. The claim here made for this water is abundantly and emphatically attested by medical men 
Who are regarded as authority wherever medical science is known. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER " 9:25:25: ton. ter 
Springs open for guests June 15 to Oct. 1. PROPRIETOR, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Vn. 
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í — PERPETUAL DATER Ac. ELECTRIC STROKE BELL, 25c. 


. J The cheap- 
ar) ALL your letters, bills, and = est electric 


E papers should be DATED! This Dater ad- À stroke Bicy- 
bi justa to ANY desired date INSTANTLY and ele Bell and 
will save A time, money, and trouble. - the greatest 
Itis Rapid, Legible, and costs prac- . bargain ever 
tically polling. To present you our offered. Pure 
catalogue of 3,000 specalties with a hell metal 
specimen BARGAIN we will send beaded gongs 
this dater postpaid for ONLY E 3 Joud,clear ring. Ter- 
25e. 8 for 60c.; $2.00 a dozen. $ "fect continuous ringing 


Ec ————— — mechanism, Rerulan arice, Sod 
To pt sample and our grea 

CONSECUTIVE NUMBERER, s7 anlage tis consumers’ hands, we 

numbers from 1 to 10,000, same price. ENTRE med Cena tor LYX 25 

YOU NEED BOTH! "E S. Send 5 cents extra for a 
1899 AGENTS WANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send a postal for our Spring Catalogue of 1,008 Big Bargains. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BROTHER, 65 Cortlandt Street, Dept. 156, N. Y. CITY. 
eens 00000 00040000000 000000000 


e Watch and Chain | 
For One Day's Work. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, Chain, and Charm to Boys 
and Girls for selling 14 dozen packages of BLUINE at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, postpaid, and a large Premium List. n 3 

No money required. We send the Bluine at our own risk. You 
ge among your neighbors and sell it. Send 
us the money that you get for it and we send Bluing 

Company, 


you the Watch, Chain, and Charm, prepaid. j 


This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open 
Face, Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is 


Guaranteed to Keep Accurate Time, 

and with proper care should last Box 75, 

Ten Years. Concord 
Junction, 
Mass. 
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SHORT STORIES 


of hunting and fishing experiences; sketehes of travel in foreign lands; 
papers on cycling, golf, cricket, and baseball; sea yarns; athletic news 


and records, are the features of 


which give it a welcome in every home where 
magazines are read. 
Each issue contains something of interest to you and every member of your 
household. 

If you devote your recreation hours to any of the outdoor pastimes, you 
cannot afford to miss an issue, 

To those who are tied too closely to the busy world, and have not the lei- 
sure for cycling expeditions, coaching parties, yacht cruises, or an af- 
ternoon now and then on the cricket field, the golf 
links, or the tennis court, the reading of the doings 
of others will charm many an evening hour. 

Each department of sport is edited by one fully 
qualified to write on his favorite pastime, 

Tho illustrations of sporting scenes are always 
correct in detail, and veritable gems of the illustra- 


^.  . FICTION 


usually of an outdoor character, has a place in every 
number. 


p 969000 ON 


Send a 2 cent stamp 


for a sample copy of the foremost magazine in its field, 


25 cents à copy . . . . . . . . $3.00 a year. 


THE OUTING 
PUBLISHING CO. 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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opened that bottle of 


HIRES 


Rootbeer ? 


The popping of a cork from a | V 
bottle of Hires isa signal of good 
health and pleasure. A sound 
the old folks like to hear---the 
children can't resist it. 


HIRES 


Icotbeer 


(CARBONATE) 


is composed of the very ingredi- 
cnts the system requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing the nerves, 
purifying the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for temperance people. 
Put up in pint bottles already for 
drinking except for the cooling. 


Rold by all dealers by the bottle and in cases of two 
dozen pinta. See that the signature Charles E. Hires 1s 
on each bottle. 

A packnge of HIRES Rootbeer extract inakes 5 gal- 
lons. Sold as formerly by aii dealers. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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ARE YOU 


TOO FAT 


Ifso, why not reduce your weight 
and be comfortable? Obesity pre- 
disposes to Meart ‘rouble, Paraly- 
sis, Liver Diseases, Constipation. 
Rheumatiam, Apoplexy, ete.. and 
is not only dangerous, but ex- 
tremely annoying to people nf re- 
fined taste. It's a mistake not to 
reduce your weight, if too great, 
We do notenre how many REDUC- 
TION remedies you may have taken 
without success, we have a treat- 
7 ment that will reduce weight, a4 
thousands can testify, It is sim- 
ple, safe, pleasant to take, and not 
expensive. ‘The following nre n 
few of thousands who have been 
reduced in weight and greatly im- 
proved in health by its use: 


REDUCED. 


Mrs, HELEN WEBER, 
Marictta, Ohio, says: 
“It reduced me 40 


Mr. C. E. Purdue, 
Spnngfleld, Il], - 


i Mra. M. M. Cummins 

unds, and improved | “ d ' 
Po alth wonder. |, Ottawa, Il. - - - Ze Mw 

nS " Mies M. Ilolsington, 

a | Lake View,Mich, - O ths 
Mrs. I. Spalding - - Morrisville, Vt. +-+- - - 61 Tbs 
iss M. Nobles - - - Racine, Wis, - - - - £34 lbw 
rs. M. Cheek - - - Valley Mills, Texas- - =+ @4 Ibs 
H, Rossette - - - Ono, Cal- - - .- - - Miihb« 
Sue Ridgeway. - - Vandulia, Iowa - - - - 660 Ihs 


We will give &100 IN GOLD toany one who con 
prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take anything until you hear 
from us; we have anc app to tell you about 
howto MAKE REMEDY AT MOME at n 
trifling coet, and also other valuable information. To any 
reader of thia paper who wil) write to us atonce we will send 
full particulars and & few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage, ete. Correspondence strictly confidential. 


HALL & CO0., K. A. Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Great North Woods.” d 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding 5 
in beautiful lakes, rivers, and brooks, 
filled with the greatest variety of fish. 
An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region — located in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central; from St. Louis 
by all lines in connection with the New 
York Central; from Cincinnati by all 
lines in connection with the New York 
Central; from Montreal by the New 
York Central; from Boston by a 
through car over the Boston & Albany, 
in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral; from New York by the through 
car lines of the New York Central; 
from Buffalo and Niagara Falls by 


the New York Central. 3 
A 32-page folder and map entitled “The Adiron- 3 
dack Mauntains and How to Reach Them '' se..t 43 


free, postpaid, to any addrees, on receipt of a I-cent 
stamp by George HI. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Fludson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Mention The Black Cat. 


Home 


SIXTH YEAR. Adviee, Cri- 


J t AME e vision, Cops E, 
pwit. Book and allotherMs, 
thoroughly prepared for the pressa 


References : Noah Brooks. W. D, 
Tlowells, Charles Dudley Warner. 


and many others. 
I For rates, tolezenccs, notices, send stamp to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 


88 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
(Opp. Public Library.) 


Instruction by maii,adapted to every one, 
Methods approved by Jead- 
ing educators, Experienced 
and competent instruct- 


ors. 'akeasparetimeonly. 


Law Three courses—Preparnto- 
ry,business,college. An on- Y. 
portunity to better your con 
dition and prospects. Stu- 
at dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full f 
partiqalate frea 
PRAGUE CORRESPONDED * yQu 
156 Telephone Rullding, DETROIT, MICH 


— 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by Mighest? 
Medical Authorities) 
ns a Perfect Sanitary) 
Toilet Preparation 
N for Infants and Adults, 
Delightful after Shaving, | 
Positively relieves Prickly) 
‘ Beat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete, Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes 
the skin smooth and healthy, "Fake no substitutes c 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cta, F P E E 
Sample Mailed (Name this paper) a 
CERHARD MENNEN CO.. Newark: N 
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& ‘ rd 
^ Sailat3 P. M. (Saturdays, 4 P. M.) from & 
fo First ( Pier 26, N. uU upon one of the hand- SP 
£> 18 4 some and modern Old Dominion $7 
e | Liners for Old Point Comfort or 57 
iS Hours ( Virginia Beach. <7 
A Arrive Old Point Comfort 10 A. M., © 
rs Next j Virginia Beach at noon. Stop at one w 


AT 
D 


of the luxurious hotels, visit historic 
points of interest or à bath in the 


ALL 


ie surf, and leave that evening on Old 3, 
& Hours € Dominion Liner for New York- ¥ 


-— 


ws 


e Final í Upon the Ocean, enjoying the tome 
& 90 ) and rest of the most delightful of all, 


A sea trips. Arrive at Old Dominion oy 
Á Hours X Wharf early in afternoon. " 
A e 
& Whatit Will Cost =e 
ito 5 


The entire cost, including meals 
( and stateroom accommodations both 
ways, and board at hotels while 
ashore, s . = a E once ome, 


2 
tà Send for illustrated literature and particulars, 


© Old Dominion S. $. Eo., 


i W.L, GUILLAUDEU, Pier 26, N. R., New York. 


$5 Vice-President and ‘Traffic Mgr. y 
C “ ^ 4A o4 "ww ^U 
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45 PERFECTION IN BREWING, 
e CHED IN AMERICA “© 


ees 


ASK FOR’ PABST 


Take Un The human body in the heat of summer may be likened 
= the Slack. toa ship ina dead calm; she cannot make port without 


the little tug-boat, which i 

7 ] , catching her by her loose cable pulls gently, but gradually, and 

taking up the slack brings her sately to the dock. " 
he nerves, the muscles, and the mind in summer are at the slack of their cables, yet the 

Cares of household or business may increase. That famous little tug, 


PABST MALT EXTRACT, The “Best” Tonic 


takes right hold of the loosened ropes, gently gives new action and vitality, and draws 
one through the critical months to fresh and vibrant life. Cool, foaming, and full of reju- 
venating influences, it makes the relaxed forces taut and strong. 


Pabst Malt Extract is The “Best” Tonic. 


PERRYS VICTORY 


BINNER CHICAGO 


59 


The largest clientele of intelligent, thoughtful readers reached by any period- 
ical, Daily, Weekly, or Monthlv, in the world during 1896 was that of the 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


.. During 1897... 


THE COSMOPOLITAN will present a valuable 
series of papers on the great industries and more im- 
portant operations of finance and business. They will 
be from the pens of men thoroughly familiar with the 
subjects of which they write. No business man, how- 
ever high his place in the financial world, or humble 
his commercial life, but will find interesting and instructive material in this series. 
It will constitute a very complete course of business training, and every young man 
just entering commercial life, and every old man, however experienced, will alike 
find it of value. ‘The first of the series is in the March number, on 


“The Methods of Banking," 


by THOMAS L. JAMES, formerly Postmaster-General, many years president of the 
Lincoln National Bank. This paper is illustrated by portraits of twelve of the leading 
bankers of New York, taken for THE COSMOPOLITAN in their bank offices by 
flash-light. 


An Important Series of 
Papers on the Conduct of 
Great Business Operations. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is on his way to 
India, as commissioner for THE COSMOPOL- 
ITAN, to investigate the famine and plague now 
desolating that land. India is the least known of the 
populous countries of the earth, and it is worth while 
sending there an American with an established repu- 
tation for fairness and sincerity, who will paint in his own graphic style, the actual 
condition of affairs. 


Julian Hawthorne Goes to 
India to Investigate Plague, 
Famine, and British Rule 
for the Cosmopolitan. 


If Du Maurier had not chosen “The Martians” as 
his last title, that would have been the name of the new 
story of Mr, H. G. Wells, to be begun in the April 
COSMOPOLITAN. “The War of the Worlds” 
is one of the most brilliant pieces of imagination ever 
putin words. Swift and Poe, Jules Verne and Flam- 
marion have all been left behind by the boldness of this new conception of Mr. Wells. 
Mars, growing cold through the ages, the fight for life on that planet has developed 
the intelligence of its people to acuteness many centuries in advance of the inhabi- 
tants of our globe. They determine to migrate and seize upon our warmer soil. 
England is the point at which they arrive, and the interest is intense from the first to 
the closing chapter. 


The New Story 
The War of the Worlds 

By Wells—to begin in April 
Cosmopolitan. 


What is probably the most important discussion of the 
educational question ever held will be opened in the 
April COSMOPOLITAN. President Gilman of The 
Johns Hopkins University will follow the introductory 
article, and the leading educators of the day will con- 
tribute articles upon this most important inquiry: 
* Does Modern Education Educate in the Broadest and Most Liberal Sense of the 
Term?" lf you are at all interested in the instruction of youth, either as teacher or 
parent, you cannot afford to miss this remarkable symposium, intended to review the 
mistakes of the nineteenth century, and signalize the entrance of the twentieth by 
advancing the cause of education. President Dwight of Yale, President Schurman of 
Cornell, Bishop Potter, and President Morton are among those who have already agreed 
to contribute to what promises to be the most important series of educational papers 
ever printed. The aim is to consider existing methods in the light of the require- 
ments of the life of to-day, and this work has never been undertaken on a scale in 
any degree approaching that outlined for THE COSMOPOLITAN, On all News 
Stands. Price, ro cents, $1.00 a year, 


Does Modern College 
Education Educate in the 
Broadest and most Liberal 
Sense of the Term? 


———— 
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THIS STANDARD 


Roll- Top Desk,*15 


Freight prepaid to any point in the 
United States East of Denver, Col. 


Desk is Solid Oak and measures 50 ins. long, 30 ins. 
deep, 45 ins. high. Mounted on casters; drawers and 
closet beluw writing bed. Pigeon-hole case is o er- 
hung same as all high-priced desks, and contains: 2 
medium-sized drawers, 2 racks for pens, pencils, etc., 
i memorandum strips for cards, blotters, 2 extension 
eaves. 


Entire desk locks automatically with- 


out a key, when top is rolled down, by | 


means of a spring lock—one key unlocks 
entire desk. 


JOSEPH IL. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
Salesrooms: 922 ARCH ST., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


rx STUDY LAV 


Faculty composed of members af Chicago 
Bar. Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Business. Catalogue Free. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Dept. M. Reaper Block, Chicago, 


i T INDIGESTION, 
Y p WEART-BURN, 
and all Stomach 

. 3 Tronbles quickly 


€ 
relleved ami cured 
by FLORAPLEXION, Sample bottle free hy 
mall. Every drop Ix worth its weight Ingold when you 
need It. Address Franklin Hart 92 John St., New York. 


ALL LOVERS of original, fascinating 

" stories—s/ories that are 
stories—should at once send us 50 cents for a 
full year’s subscription to TuE BrAcx Car, 


and thus make sure of receiving the $2,600 
prize stories, the publication of which begins 


in this issue. Address, The Shortstory Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass 
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| MONARCH CYCLE MFG CO. CIII 
NEW-YORK œ ~œ wm m LONDON 
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To Story Tellers. 


We will pay $roo to $1,000 cash each for really 
clever, original, «254a short stories for publica- 
tion in Pur Brack Cat. 

We want stories of from 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
with new plots, new incidents, and new situations, 
so fascinating throughout and so interestingly told 
as to delight intelligent people anywhere. All 
manuscripts are judged solely upon their merits, 
the name or reputation of a writer receiving no 
consideration whatever; and payment in each case 
is made, not according to length, but according to 
the merits of a story as a story. 

We particularly desire tales of 2,500 words or 
less, and such as present every-day subjects of uni- 
versal interest in a humorous, cheerful, or touching 
manner, rather than those that deal with the un- 
natural, weird, or uncanny. ‘Ihe Shortstory Pub. 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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, all—and also mail monthly as issued one copy of THE BLACK CAT, || 
| from July, 1897. to December, 1898. This offer, which covers 3] years’ i| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
sin L um anes oe sf a = 
" The Black Cat publishes stories that Ane stories." —Cut1cAGO Times-HERALD. 


“Tf you see it in The Black Cat it's a story that 1s @ story."— BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


The Black Cat : 
Prize Stories. $2,600.00 - 


The result of the prize story contest announced by the publishers of THE BLACK 
Car last November, and which closed March 3t, is given below. Manuscripts were 
submitted from every State in the Union, Canada, Mexico, South America, Australia, 
India, England, and also the continent of Europe. Every story of the thousands 
received was judged solely on its merits, the name or reputation of a writer receiving 
no consideratlomWmehatever. The prize money was promptly paid by certified checks 
on the International Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


These are the successful contestants :— 


- A Celestial Crime. 
Ist Prize, $1 ,000. Charles Stuart Pratt, Warner, N. H. 


: “The Heart of God." 
2d Prize, $500. Joanna E. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. 


" For Dear Old Y ale. 
3d Prize, $300. James Langston, New York, N. Y. D 
a Her Bare Foot. : 
4th Prize, $200. William C. Hudson, Fordham, New York, N. Y. ' 


5th Prize. The following were deemed of equal merit, and instead of 
dividing the fifth prize, $100 was awarded to each. 


$ | 00 A Geometrical Design. 
E Mary Foote Arnold, Terre Haute, Ind. 4 


$ I 00 Ezra Collingford’s Figure 4 Trap. D 
a William Maynadier Browne, Readville, Mass. — i| 


$ l 00 Sombre. 1 
" Jahn M. Ellicott, U. S. N., Mare Island, Calif. y 
$ I 00 In the Cabin of the Ben Bolt. 
g Bert Leston Taylor, Duluth, Minn. ‘ 
§ ] 00 His Millionaire Client. L 
d Sallie Pate Steen, South Enid, Oklahoma. a 
$ | 00 Melted Melody. 
z James J. McEvilly, Washington, D. C. s 


Tota, $2,600. 


The publication of the above stories, which are not merely prize stories in name 
but prize stories in fact, begins in 


This (July) Issue | 
f 


The Black Cat. 


Tur Brack CAT aims to publish the most fascinating stories that brains and 
genius can produce and money can buy. It publishes no continued stories, no trans- 
lations, no borrowings, no stealings, and no stories that have nothing to recommend 
them except the name or reputation of their writers, 


Any one who will send us 50 cents NOW (postage stamps will do) for n | 
year’s subscription to THE BLACK CAT, will receive, postpaid, monthly 
as issued, beginning with July, the 12 numbers, containing not only all ] 
of the above $2,600 prizestorles, but 55 other equally fascinating stories, 
costing over $12,000. For $1.00 received before August 15, we will send, 
postpaid, all back numbers, from October, 1895, to June, 1897—21 in 4 


subscription at the price of 2 years, comprises over 200 of the cleverest 
stories ever told, all original, c lete, and copyrichted,— costing nearly 
$30,000, and published exclusively in THE BLACK CAT. 

LJ 


Address, THE SitorrsrorY PUBLISHING Co, 144 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lippincott’s Library 


E gps 


Popular Fiction 


CONTAINS AN 


immense assortment of books 
by the most popular authors 
of the day, including 


| 
| 
E 
| CAREY, CAMERON, 
j WISTER, ete., etc. 
t 
| 
| 


The volumes are well printed 
and attractively bound in uni- 
form red cloth, gilt top. 


Write for complete circular 
and price-list to the Pub- 
lishers, 
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J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ! 


715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Mm E m Hmm mm m m >= 


ET LIBRARY 


— ^ For 25 CENTS, 


Our little pocket 
dictionary and lib- 
rary is positively 
the handiest little 
wor ever pub- 
lished. It excelsin 


A POCK 


completeness and 
compactness every- 
thing of the sort 
ever published. It 
includes 45,000 
words fully pro- 
nounced, A Pro- 
nouncing and Sta- 
tistical Gazetter of 
the World, A Com- 


ary Manual, A Lit- 
erary Guide and 
er Writer, 
Rules for Punctua- 
tion and Use of 
Capitals, A Sum- 
mary of Etiquette, 
Golden Rule Briefs, 
Rapid Calculator, 
How to Compute 
Interest, Forms of 
Due Bills, Orders, 
Notes and Receipts 
and much other 
useful information. 
The book haa the 
written endorse- 
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To Story Writers: — 


DEP The September issue of The 

Black Cat will contain particulars 

of its next story contest, der 

which cash prizes rangin: pm 

$100 to $1,000 will be aw2rcded, 

as also the mostattractive special 

prizes ever offered in ay con- 

test. Among the latter will be 

i £ a Free Trip Around the World; 
stories, V a free round-trip from 
either by W& d 3 ocean to ocean; and a 
purchase, or WE $1,200 automobile. As no 
under prize story will be considered 
contests, are or- unless submitted 
iginal with The strictly according to 
Black Cat. They the published condi- 
appeal as strongly tions, don’t fail to 
to the obscure man preserve a copy of 
The Black Cat 

containing ihe 

rules. lf no 


tell a clever tale, as to the dealer is wi fh- 
acknowledged master who noc SOnO 
knows that merit alone is the us Bue cents 


for acory or 
fifty cents 


E for a year?s 
writer counts for absolutely noth- Elton ip- 


ing with The Black Cat. Neither ; tion. 
its editor nor its publisher knows 

evenone out of a hundred of the men 

and women who have received tens of 

thousands of dollars for stories contrib- 

uted to its pages. Every manuscript is 

judged solely upon its merits as a story— 

as an original, unusual, cleverly told story. 
Again, The Black Cat pays, not as other pub- 
lications pay, according to the length, but 
accordingto the strength of a story, and pays 
promptly upon acceptance the highest price, 
'These are not mere claims, but facts known to 


basis of unbiased judgment. 


every one who has gained admission to its pages. 
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Fifty Dollars’ Margin.* 


BY PAUL SHOUP. 


OING!” said the auctioneer, impressively, shift- 
ing his footing upon the chair, one leg of which 
was sinking in the soil of Kansas. He lifted his 
hammer in front of Gunga Din, who regarded 
him with mild interest, and for a moment waited. 

Redfern's Colossal Three-Ringed Circus and 
Unparalleled Aggregation of Wild Beasts was indeed going. 
The season had been a disastrous one. The long stretches of 
russet prairie, of grain too short to cut, of sere cornstalks that, 
drooping, scarce reached the flanks of the cattle turned in to an 
early harvest, told the cause. At town after town the long tiers 
of blue benches had risen as if by magic into a great amphitheatre 
—to remain empty. The band, in faded uniforms, had played 
desperately on parade, at the tent entrance and inside — all to no 
purpose. The clown, in commemoration of the season, offered 
only what he called dry jokes. So, at the little town of Washita 
Falls, ’way out on the edge of prairie land, where the sun had 
gone down red all summer long behind a range of purple moun- 
tains, the circus came to a full stop. Not the African lion nor the 
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Royal Bengal tiger nor even the circus proprietor could tell where 
the next meal was to come from. As the western breeze lifted 
the flapping canvas, Gunga Din gazed longingly at the nodding 
cornstalks, and lifted his trunk. They might be good to eat. 

Uncle Abner Wallen thrust his hand inside his rusty black coat, 
buttoned up tightly to the chin. The wallet was still there, and 
he breathed a little tremulous sigh of relief. For a moment it 
had been forgotten. 

The year was the one before prosperity dawned in Kansas. 
The mortgage, equally certain, was more feared than death or 
taxes. In the wallet Uncle Abner had enough money to pay the 
annual instalment on the mortgage and fifty dollars more. The 
family had bought no store clothes that season, and in the pinch 
of economy Uncle Abner had discontinued taking the Washita 
County Clarion, to which he had been a subscriber since he helped 
organize the county, fourteen years before. However, no particu- 
lar misfortune had befallen them during the season of rainless 
skies, until that day, and the margin of fifty dollars had made the 
family a cheery one at breakfast. Aunt Ellen, wiping her hands 
on her apron, had said cheerfully as he turned from the door: 

* We'll be monopolists yet, Abner.” 

But there were tears in her eyes. She knew how much hope 
and youth and energy had gone into grinding toil to yield this 
narrow margin. 

On the road to town that morning, with the courthouse steeple 
a short mile away, the roan horse stepped into a prairie-dog hole, 
and falling broke his leg. The veterinary was of the understand- 
ing, and he turned his head when he said there was nothing to do 
but to shoot the animal. He knew what a hundred-dollar horse 
was to the man before him. 

Uncle Abner shut his mouth closely, straightened his bent form 
a little, and walked away silently. At the corner he gazed hope- 
lessly out over the dead prairie; even the mountains, purple along 
the western horizon, seemed bare and gaunt. It was then that 
the strains of the circus band playing for the auction came to his 
ears. 

Almost every one has a weakness which, appealed to at a crisis 
in life, is apt to yield disastrously. Uncle Abner's trouble was 
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tions, The home place was littered with objects of no particu- 
use which a persuasive voice and an insistent hammer had 
ced upon him in more prosperous years. In his heart he cher- 
ed a faint hope that a good horse, even though a circus horse, 
rht be bought at the auction for little money. Horse after 
se was put up, and on each likely one Uncle Abner bid, and 
wd in every instance with sinking heart some one go above his 
y-dollar margin. A stout man with a hoarse voice, wearing a 
vow-brimimed straw hat and a checkered vest and displaying 
iuge watch-chain, purchased most of the horses, listening to 
cle Abner's offers with a quiet smile. He noted the fifty- 
lar limit. 
Che zebra and the sacred cow had gone cheap, and the monkeys 
re sold to a magic-lantern man who was branching out. Now 
y Gunga Din and two white ponies remained. Over these the 
'tioneer grew eloquent, obviously directing his remarks at the 
n with the red face and the checkered vest. 
‘I am going to bunch these three animals, because together 
yy perform the most marvellous act ever witnessed in the saw- 
st arena. Each of them alone is a Solomon for wisdom in its 
e; combined, they beat a justice of the peace. Iam not going 
tell you all they know — for I don't know it all myself — and, 
yway. I do not wish to make any of you blush for your igno- 
ice. ‘The two ponies are five years old and perfectly sound. 
inga Din is old enough and knows enough to vote, and if you 
at think him in perfect condition, watch him eat. 
«This the three will do: With clowns on their backs, the 
nies start to race with Gunga Din. They gain on him, but as 
y pass he reaches out with his trunk and lifts the riders from 
3 backs of the ponies to his own. Here they must remain until 
» ponies pass him a second time, when he replaces the riders 
on their backs. So well grounded is Gunga Din in this trick 
tt he will perform it under any circumstances; indeed, he insists 
carrying out his part of the programme if the ponies pass him. 
nv, what do you say to this? How much in cash?” 
l'ie man with the watch-chain laughed. 
* [ don't want 'em bad,” he said. “Tt would take the price of 
e of your townships to get 'em back to New York. But I hear 
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your poorhouse is running over now, and it would be kind of 
tough on your county if I left 'em for your Board of Supervisors 
to tackle. I'll take "em for fifty-one dollars.” 

He glanced at Uncle Abner with an amused smile, and a titter 
ran through the crowd, though here and there among Uncle 
Abner’s friends was an uneasy shuffling of feet. Uncle Abner 
flushed angrily. 

“ Going," said the auctioneer, lowering his hammer. 

“ Two hundred dollars,” said Uncle Abner, firmly. 

The man with the checkered shirt lifted his eyebrows. 

“ Two fifty,” he said, briefly. 

* Five hundred,” said Uncle Abner. 

The circus man looked at him intently and saw the danger 
signal in his eye. 

* You'd better lay in some hay,” he said. “I’m going io catch 
the evening train for Kansas City. He made his way through 
the crowd as he spoke. 

* Any more bids?" asked the auctioneer, waving his hammer. 
There was no response. 

“Sold!” 

* Dead easy to manage 'im," said the trainer a few minutes 
later. *I'm goin’ to catch a train, too, but you won't have no 
trouble, He'll follow them ponies anywhere. Just give 'im hay 
till the sun goes down — and be good to ’im.” 

Aunt Ellen, who had patiently waited supper for au hour, saw 
at half-past six, with mingled anxiety and astonishment, a strange 
cavalcade approaching. At the head rode a tall man in a rusty 
Sunday suit, his seedy straw hat pulled down over his eyes. He 
was mounted upon a white pony, and led another by a halter. 
After them, swaying from one side to the other as he rolled along, 
stepping aside occasionally to reach over the rail fence after some 
choice morsel, but always keeping a wary eye on the ponies in 
front, was a dusty elephant, an elephant with little twinkling 
eyes and short tusks. 

Aunt Ellen sat down on the porch steps and wiped her glasses 
and looked again. Surely that could not be Uncle Abner! The 
little procession halted slowly in front of the hitching post, and 
Uncle Abner clambered down from his pony. 
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* Land sakes!” cried Aunt Ellen. “ What on earth!” 

“Bought ’em at auction,” replied Uncle Abner briefly, with 
averted face. 

She turned white, for she knew his weakness. 

* And the mortgage?” she asked in a whisper. 

“I am a fool!" he replied, distinctly and bitterly, as he tied 
the horse. 

Aunt Ellen buried her face in her arms and cried. Gunga Din, 
laying down his cornstalk, regarded her attentively. 

* Whatever on earth are you going to do with them?” she 
asked, hopelessly, after a while. 

*[ don't know," replied Uncle Abner, gloomily. *I met the 
sheriff up the road a spell and he warned me not to turn the 
elephant loose. Said he'd have the law on me if I did. He must 
have shelter; the trainer said he just wouldn't stay out in th' 
open, and that if we didn't put him in the barn, like enough he'd 
pull off the roof and set it up over hisself. I'm a fool all right 
enough, Ellen ; was born so, but hain't had enough sense to find 
it out. ... T’other hoss is dead, Ellen; he broke his leg. It 
was desperation that drove me to this . . . don't take it so hard, 
denny we 

“TIl turn the mare and the colt into the pasture, and put the 
ponies in the stalls and Gunga Din in on the granary floor. To- 
morrow we’ll see what’s to be done. Call the boys and let’s eat.” 

The sun set in a bank of clouds and the wind came down from 
tlie mountains, making the dry corn rustle in the fields. Uncle 
Abner lay awake watching the stars, while Gunga Din, perceiving 
plenty of hay and assuring himself of a firm footing, rumbled in 
peace as he swayed back and forth. 

At two o'clock that night, by the light of a new moon in the 
western sky, two men rode up within a hundred yards of Wallen’s 
place, each leading a string of four horses. Dismounting, they 
tied their horses to the fence. 

* Remember," said the larger man, “no shooting. Leave the 
guns with the saddles. Too much to lose. If the old gent or the 
kids wake, git! They can’t take the trail alone, and there's 
nothin’ but sagebrush and moonlight between us and the cañon. 
tide here and tie to the string.” 
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The other man, who had a black handkerchief tied about his face 
below the eyes, nodded. He was not given to words. 

They walked cautiously to the barn and went in. 

* Some new stock,” said the older man to himself, as he rubbed 
a white pony's nose. ‘ Wonder what the fool’s buyin’ p» ies for.” 

Leading the animals outside, the men mounted and rou > away. 

Perhaps it was just outside the barnyard gate, maybe a little 
farther on, that the older man, Wheeler, turning in his saddle, 
saw something following them. The new moon was low und out- 
lines indistinct. Yet he could see that it was something ¿ray and 
vast and shapeless, something that rolled rather than walked in 


its silent progress, yet was certainly gaining on them. Wheeler 
gasped in surprise and then in a whisper addressed his part er: 

* Jim — in the name of the devil, what is that?” 

Jim looked and said no word, for he was a silent ma ut he 
lashed his pony. In another moment both were tearing own the 


road, the moving mountain swiftly following. 

Through the open window Uncle Abner watched the eari, dawn 
creep across the brown field. There seemed little use in getting 
up. As the landscape grew brighter and brighter, objects began 
to be defined and in the still dim light he noticed something down 
the road that appeared much like a group of horses. Jn five 
minutes more he was certain they were horses. This was inter- 
esting and he sat up in bed. The horses were hitched io the 
fence. As the light grew stronger, he recognized them, one after 
another, and remarked upon them to himself: 

* The roan is Johnson's —the one he traded Petersen the little 
mare for over on the South Fork this spring. The bay wiih the 
white feet is Judge Bronson’s carriage horse, of course — there 
ain't another animal in the county stands like that. T’other bay 
belongs to the DeWitt boys. Now, what on earth are they all 
a-doin' down there? " 

He slipped out of bed and called softly to the boys in the next 
room. Half dressed, they went together down stairs. From be- 
hind the back door Uncle Abner picked up the gopher rifle. 

“ Looks a little queer down there,” he said, half apologetically. 

So busy were they with their speculations concerning the horses 
that it was not until they were well down the road that they ob- 
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served Gunga Din over in the pasture beneath the one big oak 
tree in the whole township. He stood there quiet, with drooping 
cus, his huge body almost touching the tree’s lower limbs. 
Nearby, the ponies were grazing. 

Uncle Abner peered hard at the tree. 

“Well, I swan!” he exclaimed. ‘Gosh all hemlock, if there 
ain’t two men in the tree!” 

He cocked the gun and went forward slowly, followed by the 
boys. At twenty yards he was hailed by a voice from amid the 
branches. 

* Don't be backward. In the name of the devil get us away 
from this infernal brute before he kills us. We know the jig's up 
an’ we're willin’ to lie down — only run this brute off. We're 
frozen stiff and almost dead. Can't you drive him away?” 

Unele Abner began to see light. 

* Oh, yes," he said, dryly, * you might as well give up. "The 
evidence is still tied to the fence yonder. Good thing for you it’s 
Kansas and not Texas. I reckon, though, you can’t be accused of 
elephant stealing. 

* John, you jump on one of those hosses and tell Robinson’s we 
got a couple of hoss thieves treed and want 'em to bring their 
guns and help take them in." 

Uncle Abner turned to the men in the tree. ** What are you 
staying there for? Why don’t you come down?” 

* Why don't we!" roared a voice from the tree. The owner 
digressed for a moment from narrative to a more forcible and emo- 
tional manner of expression. Thus relieved, he went on: 

* We comes ridin’ along and this old brute takes after us. The 
faster we goes, the faster he goes. Purty soon he ketches up and 
- with his trunk yanks us off the hosses and throws us up on his 
back — none too easy, either. We slide off, but it's no good. The 
erazy brute nabs us again before we can make our feet. After he 
gits tired playin', he breaks for the tree — and it's mighty cheerful 
we are at a chance ter climb, stranger. Eh? Yes, we tried to slide 
from here, too, but the lop-eared pirate is as ugly as ever. We're 
plumb played out— no fight left in us. If you'll get us out of 
his reach, you can do what vou please." 

Uncle Abner stood a moment, reflecting. 
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“George and Tom,” he said, directly, * you get on the white 
ponies and head for town past Robinson’s. Now, you idiots up 
there, drop down on the elephant's back —no hesitatin’ now — 
and the procession will move. Pll tell mother as we go by to 
bring the hosses into the lot till we can send word. ’ll just walk 
behind, and if these chaps try to skedaddle, and Gunga what’s-his- 
name don’t get ’em, I will. Go on, George." 

The little cavalcade moved slowly up the dusty road. 

* Land's sake!” was all Aunt Ellen could say in response to 
the brief explanation Uncle Abner gave as they passed hy. *Land's 
sake!” she repeated, as they disappeared over the rise in a cloud 
of dust. 

The sheriff, who was large and fat and comfortable appearing, 
was taking life easy in his great arm chair, with his feet on the 
official desk, when an excited deputy beckoned to hi; from the 
door. * Come, quick!” he cried. 

The sheriff arose ponderously. “’Nother dog fight, 1 suppose,” 
he remarked, good-naturedly, as he went to the door. But it was 
not a dog fight. 

A procession with accompanying crowds on the sidewalks was 
coming up the main street of Washita Falls. First, iwo white 
ponies ridden by boys, then an elephant with two worn and hag- 
gard men on his back, and in the rear perhaps fifty men and boys 
armed with guns, clubs, scythes, pitchforks and axes, for the arm 
of the law had been re-enforced at every farmhouse passed. 

“T hope to be hung to-a sour-apple tree if this don’t beat me,” 
said the sheriff. The ponies stopped and Gunga Din stopped, too, 
lifting one ear inquiringly. 

While Uncle Abner told his story, the sheriff sat on the door- 
step, his official dignity struggling with his sense of humor until 
he was red in the face. The deputy stood dy impatiently, with 
photographs in his hand. 

“Pretty good elephant, that, I should say,” he remarked, sen- 
tentiously. * The biggest chap is so beloved in Arkansas that the 
Governor will give fifteen hundred dollars to see him again, an’ 
t'other fellow is such a remarkable hand with hosses that the State 
of Missoury owes a thousand to the man that brings him back. 
Pretty good elephant, that, I should say,” he repeated. 
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* Yes,” assented the sheriff, “and he's saved this county a heap 
of trouble, too — though, of course, we'd got the hosses back any- 
way," he added, hastily. 

Gunga Din went back to the farm that night and revelled in 
good things to eat. Aunt Ellen, recklessly feeding him popped 
corn by the handful, said * Land's sake” under her breath several 
times. She cried a little, too, but it was not with distress. There 
was no longer any doubt about the mortgage. 

in Chieago the following day a man with a narrow-brimmed 
straw hat and a checkered vest was much mystified upon receiving 
the following message: 


WaASHITA FALLS, KAN., September 8d. 
You will be glad to hear it was well for a county and three States that we did not 
have to accept your kind offer to relieve us of Gunga Din. Just saved us ten horses, 
much trouble and expense. This county places him in the best zoo in the country. 
BoaRD or SUPERVISORS. 


“Now what the deuce does that awkwardly worded puzzle 
mean?” said the man with the checkered vest. 


A Witch City Mystery.* 
BY FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER DEY. 


ACOB HAWKSLEY was a chemist, having suc- 
ceeded to the occupation as an inheritance. 
The Hawksleys had lived and labored at the 
same location in Salem, for generations, and be- 
fore that, tradition said, had compounded drugs in 
the city of London, in the days before the Puri- 
tans left England for conscience sake. The quaint old Hawksley 
shop and dwelling stood, and part of it still stands, ner Salem's 
water front. Beneath its dingy paint and planking, though re- 
modelled many times, it still retains the stout framework of its 
colonial days. A generation ago even the old, illegible sign yet 
hung above its doorway. 

Jacob Hawksley, the last of his line, had no assistant and 
rarely a customer, and, indeed, none but strangers dared to enter 
his low-ceiled, dingy shop in the early “thirties,” when supersti- 
tion was not so veiled as now, for rumor had woven a web of 
weirdest horror about the old man and his habitation. Not that 
he was so very old — three score, perhaps, with a smooth, benig- 
nant face, and a shrewd smile for those who feared him most. 
But tradesmen served him only because they dared not refuse, 
children fled from him, and strangers, who were mostly mariners, 
were warned to give his shop a roomy berth. 

If but half the wonders related of the round-shouldered, 
studious-looking little man had been true, they were enough to 
account for the horror in which he was held, while their founda- 
tion on faets was undeniable. Some people said, if any living 
thing crossed his threshold, it never re-appeared. The grocer op- 
posite, who served the chemist with trembling, told of scores of 
stray cats and dogs enticed into Hawksley’s shop, but they were 
always homeless, miserable creatures. Ill-natured persons hinted 
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that the old man ate the captured animals, though the butcher 
declared that Hawksley bought the best of beef and mutton. The 
charitable argued that the brutes were killed to release them 
from misery, but immediate neighbors shook their heads at this 
suggestion, for they remembered many nights — usually wild and 
stormy — when strange noises of barking and growling dogs, 
and still more inexplieable animal sounds, came from behind the 
chemist's door. Neverasign of anything of the kind was heard 
or seen by day, however, and if the weather permitted, the shop 
door stood well ajar, while the windows and curtains of the single 
story above were wide to the world, and canaries sang merrily 
there in their cages. 

Sometimes screaming parrots or froliesome squirrels took the 
place of the canaries, and altogether it might have been thought 
that Hawksley possessed a miniature menagerie but for the fact of 
lack of space. There were certainly no animals in the upper 
story, nor room for so many in the cellar as had been traced to 
the premises, to say nothing of long periods of unbroken silence, 
so the generally accepted belief made Hawksley a magician, at 
whose command birds and beasts appeared and disappeared. 

Such benevolent actions as were sometimes reported of Hawks- 
ley were also attributed to his magical powers. On one occasion, 
when a friendless child was knocked down by a horse and taken 
up with a broken leg, it was the old chemist who bore the little 
sufferer tenderly away, closed the shop door in the faces of a gap- 
ing crowd, afraid to enter, and told them that he would care for 
and cure the foundling. The very next day the lad came forth 
completely sound and well, without a sear to tell of the fracture of 
alimb. Again, an old cripple, bent with rheumatism — a stranger 
in Salem — stopped to ask alms of the chemist. He entered with- 
out fear, and twenty-four hours later departed, erect and agile. 

The neighbors called these cures sorcery. The rheumatic beg- 
gar could tell nothing of his cure, except that Hawksley had 
given him something to drink, and that presently he awoke from 
sleep to find himself free from shooting pains, and well and young 
again in his feelings. He did not know from his own conscious- 
ness whether the cure had taken an hour, a day or a year. He 
only knew that he was cured and could work instead of beg. 
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dinary.. So I went to the city marshal, and induced him and his 
constables to make a thorough search of Hawksley’s place, but not 
a sign of a living thing, except Hawksley himself, was to be seen. 
The upper story was just a comfortable living place. The shop 
was just as it had looked for years. The cellar was full of casks, 
with movable lids, each containing liquid. Hawksley warned us 
not to put a finger into one of them, on pain of fearful burning. 
This made me suspicious, 

* A body might be hid in one of these big casks,” I said to the 
head constable. “ Let’s dump the whole cargo.” 

At this Hawksley showed the first sign of fright. 

* Would you ruin me by spoiling the labor of a lifetime?” he 
cried. 

“Then give us something to poke into them,” I demanded. 

He calmed down and fetched an iron rod, with which we stirred 
up every cask in the cellar, but not one of them contained any- 
thing but ill-smelling liquids. 

After spending more than two hours in searching, sounding 
walls, rummaging cupboards and corners and finding nothing, 
we had to give up. The constables called me a fool and 
Hawksley’s curious neighbors idiots, and I could only vent my 
own vexation on the grocer and chandler, at whose instigation I 
had caused the search. Yet, I found him as firm in his belief as 
ever. 

Then I began a systematic search of the city, offered a reward, 
and did everything anybody could suggest to get a trace of my 
father, but nothing came of it. We had begun to discharge cargo 
when he disappeared, and had finished and reloaded, and still he 
was not heard from. He had sometimes remained away from his 
ship a few days at a time, but never without leaving word, and I 
came to the conclusion that he had been waylaid on the docks — 
a common thing in those days — and been thrown overboard, and 
that I should never see him again. 

So, when sailing day came, and the owners were willing to give 
me charge of the ship, I had to go. But before we sailed, I had 
one more visit from Higham. 

* Your father never came out of that place again, Burke,” he: 
said with the tone of certainty, “and there'll be other disap- 
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pearances, as sure as you live! Now, I’m going to keep a 
watch on that shop, night and day, till you get back — and 
there'll be something to tell.” 

“What makes you think so?” I asked, his manner was so 
solemn. 

Higham leaned nearer, and said in a low voice: 

* Hawksley’s well off. His father left him plenty to live on. 
He hasn’t taken in a dollar a week, sometimes, these ten years. 
Then why does he pretend to keep a shop? Pl tell you. He's 
experimenting! Sure's you're born, he's experimenting, and he 
must have something living and moving and breathing to try 
his devilish tricks upon. Lats what I think! At first, cats 
and dogs and birds would do. Now he wants humans — humans ! 
He's got your father and — mark me — he'll want more! And 
hell get 'em ! " 

I thought it over a minute, and then I said: 

* Nonsense! If what you hint is true, there would be some 
trace of it— and there wasn't one. However, if you'll watch 
the place, I'll be glad, and bear the expense." 

'Then the clipper slipped her moorings, and the round voyage 
took us seventy-five days. 

So it was into October before I went ashore in Salem again, and 
bore away for the chandler's shop. Higham seemed to be expect- 
ing me, and was all excitement. 

* What did I tell you before you sailed?" he stuttered, the mo- 
ment we were alone. 

I answered his question by another equally eager one: 

* Has there been another disappearance ? 

Another!" he cried.  * Not only another, but four! "Think of 
it, Durke Simpson, five altogether, counting your father. "Three 
last week, and one only last night ! " 

I was too amazed to speak. 

* Let me tell you the whole story," he said. “That place has 
been watched every minute since you left port, over two months 
ago, and last night two constables watched with me, and they're 
convinced at last. The old devil kept quiet as a mouse until last 

week — probably suspecting that he was watched. But he yielded 
to temptation at last. Wednesday afternoon a nigger — looked 
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like a cook off’n a coaster — went in, and I'll swear on a stack of 
Bibles as high as the South Church steeple that he hasn’t come 
out yet! I reported that to the officers, and got laughed at.” 

I attempted to speak, but Higham broke in: 

* Hold on. The very next day, Thursday, a carriage drove up, 
a gentleman got out and went into Hawksley's and the door closed. 
I told the-driver that if he didn't follow his master immediately, 
he'd never see him again. He said I was crazy. After he had 
waited an hour, he went in. Burke, as sure as you’re sitting 
there, neither of them has come out since!” 

* But, good heavens, man — " 

“Wait. Iain'tthrough yet. It was about three o'clock when 
the coachman entered. After awhile the horses began to stray 
away, and my errand boy held 'em till about sundown, when I got 
on the box myself and drove to the watch-house. I brought pretty 
good proof that time, I guess, and two constables went back with 
me, and what do you think we saw? There was old Hawksley on 
his step, picking his teeth for all the world as if he had. just eaten 
the two men! He told the officers that the coachman and his mas- 
ter had been obliged to go away on foot, because some one had 
stolen the horses! The constables were for quitting at that cool 
yarn, but I made 'em wait till my watcher came over and swore 
by all that's holy that not a soul but Hawksley had come out all 
the afternoon. That gave them something to puzzle over till 
they concluded to search the place on their own responsibility, 
Hawksley being willing, and I went in, too. I wanted to see with 
my own eyes, even if it was the Old Nick himself.” 

* And you found just what I did?” 

“Just that and no more. Hawksley declared that he didn’t 
know who the gentleman was, and nobody was reported missing 
till last night —Sunday. Then the city marshal sent for me, and 
set a watch of two of his men in my store, and now I guess he'll 
do something — after what they saw.” 

* And what was that?” 

* The fifth disappearance! It was a sailor-man. Looked like 
he might be mate of a blue-water craft. You know that Hawks- 
ley, pretending to be a druggist, keeps his shop alight and his door 
ajar on Sunday evenings, and about half-past nine along came this 
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mate, half-seas over—begging your pardon —and blessed if he 
didn’t turn in to Hawksley’s before we could make a move, and 
the old spider shut the door on him in a twinkling. I wanted the 
officers to go right over, but they must needs wait what they 
called a reasonable time, so it was half an hour before we pounded 
on the door, which Hawksley promptly opened, picking his teeth, 
as usual, and smiling his hyena smile. We asked for the sailor. 

“*You’re quite mistaken, gentlemen," said Hawksley. “No 
sailor — no customer at all — has come in this evening.’ 

* Of course, this bare-faced lie made the constables mad, and 
they went in at once after the man they had seen disappear, while 
Hawksley smoked a pipe on the doorstep. Well, they found 
nothing, but their report to the eity marshal made him almost as 
mad as the rest of us. He's promised to do something by ten 
o'clock this morning — and if he doesn't the citizens will; there's 
lamp-posts handy. There, Burke, that's the story, up to date.” 

Jt was only half-past eight, as you would say ashore, we having 
made port by dawn, and suddenly I said to Higham: 

* Lend me your pistol." 

“ Don't do it, Burke," he said, “don’t go in there alone!" 

But I was determined, and he let me have the pistol, and I 
crossed the street, banged the chemist's door behind me, and pock- 
eted the key. Hawksley looked astonished, but not alarmed. 
When I pointed the pistol at him he even smiled, but he said 
nothing. 

I was feeling ugly, and meant every word when I said: 
* Hawksley, if you don't within ten seconds tell what's become of 
these people, and especially my father, Pll shoot you dead, and 
take the consequences ! 

* [ wouldn't," he answered, calm as a summer sea. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because you would be a murderer.” 

«Its no murder to kill a shark,” I retorted. 

* Ah, but your bullet would take five lives besides my own, in- 
cluding your father's ! " 

I felt obliged to lean against the locked door. 

* Then he's alive ? " I exclaimed. 

Hawksley shrugged his shoulders and thrust his hands out 
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palms upward, like a slop-shop clothier. I was about to repeat 
the question, when he said : 

“I think, Burke Simpson, that this affair has gone quite far 
enough. I had determined to explain this morning, and I would 
like to do so to you first. You may trust me. Put up your pistol 
—] will not harm you. I never harmed any living thing — never 
—and I will do the world untold good with the greatest discovery 
it has ever known. Come with me; you shall be my assistant!” 

He rubbed his hands joyously as he talked, and though I thought 
him crazy, I believed him harmless when watched; and so, with 
the pistol in easy reach, I followed him to the cellar. 

Near the centre of the floor was half of a whaler’s water cask 
that I remembered having seen there before, but I was surprised 
when the old man proceeded to dust it out very carefully with a 
silk handkerchief. Then he surprised me much more by pointing 
to another smaller cask, and saying coolly: 

“Simpson, your father is in there.” - 

I jumped to choke the lie in his throat, reaching for my pistol, 
but he eluded me, and panting, but calmly as ever, gasped: 

“Tf you injure me you may lose your father.’ He's alive now, 
and well — better than he has been since boyhood. You'll thank 
me for this — though I've kept him longer than I meant to.” 

“In heaven's name —” I started to say, and stopped. The man 
was as mad as a hatter. 

* Wait; be calm; you shall see. Here, I need your help with 
this cask. We must pour its contents into the large one I have 
just dusted. But don’t spill the least drop. It might be a finger 
or a toe, or even aneye. One cannot tell. And don’t let the 
liquid touch you; it would injure you. Easy, now, lift together.” 

Though I was sure he was as crazy as a loon, I thought it best 
to humor him, and we gently decanted the contents of the cask 
into the tub, to the last dregs. Then he fetched a tin dipperful of 
liquid from a barrel that stood just a bit away from the wall. I 
watched carefully, while he seemed to forget my presence as he 
poured the contents of the dipper into the huge tub —one so large 
that a man might lie at length in it. 

The mixture produced a marvellous effect. The liquid began 
to boil and seethe and whirl as if stirred by a mighty hand. In 
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amazement I soon discerned a floating substance that gradually 
took shape, though the whirl was so rapid that I could not define 
it, and then, with a swiftness that the eye could not follow, and 
in a manner impossible to describe exactly, the whirling motion 
ceased as the whole contents of the tub seemed to leap together. 
And there before me, lying on the bottom of a perfectly dry tub, 
was the body of my father. 

I blinked my eyes and looked again — but there was no mistake. 
The miracle was a fact, and my father was alive and breathing 
regularly. Hawksley pushed me aside till he had felt the old man's 
pulse. Then he bade me help him lift the captain out and carry 
him up stairs. 

* When I awaken him, do not tell him what you know ; let me 
do the talking. Heavy, isn’t he? Better flesh and better health 
than he's had for many a year — it's perfect now." 

Astonishment kept me silent. We placed him in a chair in 
the shop, and Hawksley put on his clothes, hidden in a most in- 
genious locker, and held a vial to his nose. Presently he opened 
his eyes. 

* Hello, Burke!" he exclaimed. * When did you come in? I 
must have had along nap, Hawks. Devilish fine one, though, for 
I feel like a new man. Hawksley’s remedies beat the world. He 
said he'd cure my rheumatism if I'd take his medicine, and damned 
if he hasn't. Hello! What's all that row?” 

It was, as I expected, Higham, alarmed at my long absence, 
backed by a crowd. I showed my face at the glazed and curtained 
upper panel of the door, and told them to wait. 

When father had stretched his limbs a bit, he helped us, in the 
same wondering way I had done, to bring to life the four other 
men confined in casks in the cellar, and when the city marshal and 
his men came at ten o'clock to make their search they not only 
found all whom they sought, but those persons assured them that 
they had come to Hawksley's and remained of their own free will, 
in order to be cured of their ills. So there was naught for the of- 
ficers to do but go with the healed, when they departed ; all save 
my father, who remained with Higham and myself to hear the 
wonderful tale which Jacob Hawksley had to tell. 

* Of course, you think you have witnessed a miracle," he began, 
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“but it was really done in accordance with nature’s — and there- 
fore God’s — simplest laws, though it has taken generations to dis- 
cover them. Many generations ago one of my ancestors began the 
work, so all the credit does not belong tome. I have only com- 
pleted the task bequeathed from father to son through two 
centuries. But you comprehend the result— man’s complete 
triumph over disease by this process of dissolution and rehabilita- 
tion. The foundation was my ancestor's discovery that every 
substance — iron, gold, or any metal, flesh, bone, gristle, ete., — 
may be dissolved by some chemical or combination of chemicals, 
and his inference was that a universal solvent might by their combi- 
nation, be discovered. He did not succeed, nor his son nor grand- 
son, but four generations back that much was accomplished — the 
solvent was achieved, but the effort to restore the dissolved sub- 
stances to their original state always failed. If a combination of 
metals was dissolved, the restorative fluid gave back no alloy, 
but the separate metals. If an organic substance — that is, vege- 
table “or animal matter — was put in the solution, it could be re- 
stored, but unorganized — a chaotic mass of tissues. 

* My grandfather made the next step forward, and his restoring 
chemical not only gave back iron for iron, but brass — which is an 
alloy — for brass, bronze for bronze, spelter for spelter, and so on. 
But when he dissolved an animal — say a sickly cat — he only re- 
covered a great quantity of separate partieles, though analysis 
showed that they contained every substance that the live cat had 
contained. 

* My father — doubtless the greatest chemist that ever lived — 
left little for me to do, for he succeeded where his ancestors had 
failed, and the fluid which he devised would restore a dissolved 
animal to its original size and shape. Unfortunately, the restored 
cat, dog or guinea-pig was always dead. He worked to remedy 
this fault, on the natural supposition that it lay with the dissolv- 
ing fluid, the invention of his predecessor. When I took up the 
labor independently after his death — having been his assistant for 
years —I did so on the hypothesis, which proved to be correct, 
that the imperfection was in my father’s restorative fluid. It 
came to me as a revelation one day that, on principles which 
we had again and again proved to be true, the potentiality of life 
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was still present up to the moment when the Restorative was mixed 
with the dissolved being, and that death therefore was caused by 
the restoring agent. 

“It is twenty years since I experienced that conviction, and it 
has taken that score of summers and winters to find the complete 
remedy. You are eye-witnesses of its success, but you are not 
chemists nor physiologists, so it would do no good to explain 
to you in the language of science all the details of the glorious 
process which will be such a blessed boon to humanity, and 
which I shall immediately publish to the world. The result has 
even exceeded my highest expectations. For example, Captain 
Simpson, suppose that the cask in which you have lived for 
nearly three months could, with its contents, have been pre- 
served, sealed from the air, a thousand years — which is perfectly 
possible —and that at the end of that time some one possessing 
my secret should apply the Restorative, you would awaken as 
you did an hour ago, full of life and energy, not a day older, and 
utterly unconscious of the ten centuries of sleep! How would 
you like to be dissolved again, and try it?” 

My father shuddered, but we all laughed when he said drily: 

* Thank you. I'd rather take my chances on the broad Atlan- 
tic than in one of your casks. That fellow, due in a thousand 
years, might not keep the appointment, you see.” 

* I shall not soon forget my own feelings the first time I took 
courage enough to try my discovery on a human being," continued 
Hawksley. * You can well imagine them. If I failed, I should 
differ from a murderer only in intention, and not at all in the eyes 
of the world. Fate brought a drunken sailor to my doorstep with 
a broken arm. I dragged him inside, gave him a sleeping potion, 
worked rapidly while my daring spirit prevailed, and let the man 
go again within twenty-four hours, whole and well, and never 
knowing that his arm had been broken. You can see how that 
success emboldened me. I have praetised on many that even my 
friend Higham did not know about. Then, Captain, you came, 
and told me about your rheumatism, and I judged that at your 
age a long rest in solution would be beneficial. You are all be- 
ginning to understand the whole thing now, but friend Higham, 
who has interested himself so much in the matter, has not yet 
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seen the operation. Come to the cellar, where I havo still a fine 
Newfoundland dog dissolved, and I will bring him 5o life for you, 
Burke, for a present." 

All notions of witchcraft blown to leeward by Hawksley's sen- 
sible talk, Higham followed us eagerly, and witnessed with bulg- 
ing eyes the re-embodiment of the great dog. No sooner had the 
animal sniffed from Hawksley's vial than he leaped to the floor, 
wagging his tail. 

As I patted the pet thus strangely bestowed upon me, the old 
chemist watched me with an inquiring look. 

* Have you faith and courage enough now to do something to 
please me ? ” he finally said. 

Hawksley laughed the first hearty laugh I had ever heard him 
utter in the dozen years I had known him by sight, when I said 
emphatically : 

“If it is to submit to your process, I certainly have not!” 

“Oh, no, not that,” he answered lightly and cheerfully. “ On 
the contrary, I wish myself to submit to it, and I want you to be 
the operator. You have proved to be a man of firmness, nerve and 
sense. I have overworked myself in this concentrated study, and 
I need renovation to do the important work of assuring my discov- 
ery to the whole world. Besides, none of you have seen the dis- 
solving process. Come, be our chemist.” 

I still hesitated, but he continued eagerly : 

“Though I am not young, my constitution is exceptionally 
sound, and I shall need but a couple of hours in solution. I will 
administer to myself the drug that causes unconsciousness, and lie 
at length at the bottom of this great tub. When I am fast asleep 
pour over me three pailfuls of the liquid in yonder yellow cask. 
You may watch me dissolve, or cover the tub with this tarpaulin. 
In from fifteen to thirty minutes I shall be completely dissolved. 
Counting from that time, wait in the shop for two hours. Then, 
from that cask, which you have seen me use several times, pour 
one dipperful, just as you have seen me do. Then you have only 
to hold this vial to my nostrils till I open my eyes. It is all very 
simple. You will do it, won’t you?” 

* We'll do it, certainly,” spoke up Higham, who entered into 
the matter mightily, and I uttered no dissent. 
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Hawksley peered into the cask of Restorative. 

* Enough for a dozen small men like me,” he said, “ but it’s get- 
ting low." 

The goblet of medicine to put him to sleep he fetched from the 
shop, and when all was ready, and he lay in the big vat, he drank 
it off and almost immediately lost consciousness, as we could 
plainly see. ‘Then we proceeded as he had directed, drawing the 
tarpaulin over the tub, for none of us cared to watch. While we 
silently waited in the cellar for the passing of a full half hour our 
hearts beat anxiously — I know mine did — and we were in sucha 
state as to shrink unnerved when, with a loud bark and ponderous 
rush, the Newfoundland dog dashed among us, pursuing a rat. 
We leaped aside, and I tried to stop the brute, but he dodged me, 
and as the rat slid in between the Restorative cask and the cellar 
wall the great beast followed, like a stone shot from a catapult, 
upsetting the cask, which was but half full and therefore quite 
light, It was all over in a moment. 

Stupefied with amazement and horror, we stood there and saw 
the last of the priceless liquid vanish, spilled beyond redemption 
— soaking into the rotting boards of the cellar floor! My father 
was the first to recover the power of motion. He sprang to the 
tub and snatched away the tarpaulin. Nothing but a milky-look- 
ing fluid met our eyes, Hawksley had disappeared. 

With shaking steps and trembling voices we left that awful 
place, followed by the dog. We left it just as it was — never to 
return — but in the upper shop we swore an oath of eternal se- 
erecy. 


Here the statement of Burke Simpson stopped, but old newspa- 
pers and records show that on that very night Hawksley's shop 
was burned toa charred framework, and that his opposite neighbor, 
Henry Higham, the grocer, was supposed to have been its incendi- 
ary, in a fit of insanity from which he never recovered. 
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The Wayside Sphinx.* 
BY MARY FOOTE ARNOLD. 


IT does seem as if all the bad luck comes at once,” 
Mrs. Seabrook complained. “ First, the wheat 
crop failed last year; then I got down with the 
grip and it took every cent we had to buy medi- 
cine and pay the doctor's bill; next the barn 
burned down just after the insurance had run 
out; then, after we had raked and scraped to pay off the mortgage 
and thought we should be able to breathe freely once more, you 
had to break your leg and be laid up at harvest time; and now, 
with the Hill Farm to be bought for a mere nothing, we have to sit 
by and see some one else carry off the prize.” After setting forth 
this appalling array of disasters, Mrs. Seabrook leaned back in her 
chair and heaved a prodigious sigh. 

* Why, mother, that bad luck didn’t all come at once; it came 
gradually,” said Ann, soothingly, though her eyes danced. 

Mr. Seabrook, from his lounge in the corner, listened as to an 
oft-told tale. * It is hard lines, sure enough, wife; still, things 
might have been worse,” he said. 

“ I should like to know how ?” she asked, tartly. 

“Don’t you remember, mother,” consoled Ann, “how you've 
said over and over that the mortgage was a stone around father’s 
neck? And it’s paid. And then you got well from the grip — 
Lucy White’s mother died — father’s leg is healing so that he will 
soon be able to work again; and you have me and father, and we 
all have one another.” 

“Goodness, child, how you do rattle on! Of course I know 
that we have much to be thankful for, but I do insist that we’ve 
had more than our share of misfortunes, with very little to encour- 
age us.” Having had the last word, Mrs. Seabrook departed for 
the kitchen. 
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Ann’s needle flew in and out across the heel in her father’s sock. 
“I declare, I believe I actually like to darn, and I thought I never 
should! I suppose it’s all in knowing how; most anything can 
be made interesting if we'll only think so." Mr. Seabrook smiled 
indulgently. It was plain to see that Ann was the apple of his 
eye. x 

* Father," she asked presently, “do you think I ought to sym- 
pathize more with mother about our troubles? ” 

“I think," answered her father, thoughtfully, “that your 
mother needs to be cheered up and taken out of herself more than 
anything else; she has brooded over our misfortunes until her 
nerves are upset. You should help her in every way you can, be- 
cause the hardest part comes on her.” 

* T do try, father; do you think I’m any comfort to her?” 

* Of course you are; you're a first-class optimist.” 

* And what is that, please? Anything awful?” 

* An optimist is one who looks on the bright side of things." 

“Oh! Well, that is easy to do; the really hard thing is to 
look on the dark side. Sometimes, when mother gets unusually 
down on her luck — imagines we are on a short cut to the poor 
house with nobody to head us off — I try to be blue about it just 
to keep her company ; but the first thing I know I am hoping for 
better things in spite of myself. Something inside of me seems to 
say that everything will come right if we just give it time." 

* That is why you are such a comfort to your old dad." 

Ann beamed on him affectionátely, and, leaning over, deposited 
a kiss on the tip of his ear. “If anything could make me dis- 
couraged it would be that you can’t have the Hill Farm when 
you've wanted it so long. It’s queer, and I know you'll laugh at 
me, but I have a feeling that we'll manage it yet, some way. It 
doesn’t do any harm to hope we'll get it, does it?” 

“ Wishing is first cousin to hoping, you know,” laughed her 
father, “and if wishes were horses, beggars might ride.” 

Mis. Seabrook now appeared in the doorway holding an empty 
bucket. * Ann, suppose you run down to Wilson's lot and try to 
find some blackberries for supper. Seems as if we had to skirmish 
around to get enough to eat even, nowadays." 

Ann sprang up with alacrity. “Just the thing, mother; I 
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should love to go; I’m in the mood for blackberrying. And I 
know where there are some big, juicy, dead-ripe ones.” 

An hour later, the bucket well filled, Ann crawled through an 
opening in the fence that divided Wilson’s lot from the roadway, 
and sat down on a big stone to rest. Just across the road was 
another large stone, similar to the one upon which she was sitting, 
except that it rested perpendicularly, its broad, flat surface being 
at the side instead of on top. The two were called the **half- 
way" stones, because they equally divided the distance between 
the town on the west and the bluff on the east. But the stone 
opposite Ann was different in still another particular, for a rude 
but unmistakable likeness of the great Egyptian Sphinx was cut 
into the side toward the road, while a curious ribbon-like band, 
which seemed to spring from the head of the sphinx, ran down- 
ward on the right of the picture until, doubling on itself, it waved 
irregularly across the stone and came to an end at the upper 
right-hand corner. Beneath this band, just before it ended at the 
edge of the stone, two minute arrows were engraved, one after 
the other, pointing outward. 

Ann recalled the excitement, now nearly a year ago, that had 
attended the making of this picture. One hot afternoon, Mr. 
Pool, an artist who had spent several summers in the neighbor- 
hood, placed his camp chair in front of the stone (then as smooth 
as its mate across the way), impaled the handle of his big red 
umbrella in the earth beside it, and began to cut into the hard 
surface with steel instruments. This routine was repeated many 
afternoons, until curious onlookers assembled at his back, making 
remarks and asking questions. And though he worked in silence 
for the most part, the few answers he vouchsafed to the eager 
questioners were strictly to the point. He was chiselling a 
picture of the Sphinx ; he worked in the afternoon, rather than in 
the morning when the particular spot where he sat was shaded 
from the sun, because the light in the afternoon was better suited 
to his purpose ; and his reasons for cutting a picture on a stone 
at the roadside, rather than in a studio where he could be comfort- 
able, concerned nobody but himself — unless, indeed, some person 
chose to make it his especial business. 

All of which mystified the questioners more than ever, as per- 
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haps he intended that it should. For some of them had never 
even heard of the Sphinx, and, forthwith, there was much surrep- 
titious consulting of encyclopedias. But they found only that the 
Sphinx was not a real person or thing, but a myth, a sort of riddle 
in itself; that its supposed image had been hewn out of the rock 
ages ago, and left on the sands of the desert, nobody knew why; 
and that it was a fad among artists to copy it in painting and 
sculpture. So most of the curious went their ways, shaking their 
heads sadly at the “ crankiness" of the * mad artist.” 

It did seem as if the man were not quite sane, so determined 
was he to work on afternoons when the sun shone fiercest. In 
vain did Mrs. Merriweather, with whom he boarded, urge him 
with motherly kindness to take the cool of the morning for his 
work, reminding him that he was far from strong, and to run such 
risks was simply tempting Providence. But even she lost patience 
with him at last, and let him go his own way. So when he took 
to his bed on the completion of the picture, she was scarcely sur- 
prised, though she nursed him carefully. He grew weaker steadily, 
and died within a fortnight. The day before he died he called 
Mrs. Merriweather to his bedside and gave her a check for three 
hundred dollars on the Highville Savings Bank. 

“ This represents all the money I have in the bank,” he said; 
“and when I am gone, and the necessary funeral expenses have 
been paid, keep what is left of it for yourself.” 

Mrs. Merriweather carried out these instructions faithfully, even 
generously ; for she marked his grave with a neat headstone, bear- 
ing an appropriate inscription. Yet there were those who said 
that she was a good manager, and that the greater part of the 
three hundred dollars remained in her possession ; also, that it was 
a pity that, as Mr. Pool had no near relatives, a part of the residue, 
at least, might not have gone to the new hospital in Highville. 

After the artist’s death there was a slight revival of interest in 
the picture on the half-way stone. Several persons professed to 
think that there was a “deeper” meaning to it than was apparent ; 
something about bygone ages, or his own life, or his religious 
beliefs. But the practical minded laughed at these theories, and 
soon the Sphinx by the roadside was all but forgotten. 

When Ann was sufficiently rested she rose from her seat on the 
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stone, took up the bucket of blackberries, and was about to resume 
her walk homeward when her glance wandered to the field across 
the way. Then she gave a little gasp, and stood staring into the 
field for a full minute; and, finally, she set her bucket down again 
and said, weakly: 

“Great hat!” 

For there, outlined on the dark green earth, was a gigantic 
Sphinx, made by the shadows of an irregular cluster of irees and 
bushes ; more than that, Silver Brook emerged from the shadow 
at the top of the great head, ran downward on the east side, 
doubled on itself, wavered across the field, and was lost to view in 
the northeast corner, which corresponded exactly to the upper 
right-hand corner of the stone. Ann compared the shadow Sphinx 
with the stone one, giving way to little bursts of joy as the points 
of interest proved similar to one another. She ran into the field 
back and forth over the shadow, and followed the brook to the 
edge of the field. 

“To think that I should be the one to guess it! Oh, how sur- 
prised and glad everybody will be!” And Ann laughed aloud 
out of the fulness of her heart. But, as she turned homeward, 
the thought came that, after all, she had learned nothing definite; 
that she had nothing to tell except that the picture on the stone 
was apparently a copy of the shadow on the ground. If there 
was a “deeper” meaning to it she had not fathomed it; she firmly 
believed that there was something more, though what it could be 
she did not even attempt to guess; but no one else would believe 
it unless she could prove it. So, though she was almost bursting 
with the secret, she determined to say nothing about the matter to 
any one until she had investigated it further. 

It was not surprising that Ann should employ original methods 
in the performance of her duties that evening, though her vagaries 
were rather trying to Mrs. Seabrook’s already overburdened 
nerves. 

“I didn't mind her salting the blackberries so much,” she told 
her husband, plaintively, “ but she had no excuse for putting bird- 
seed in the biscuit. I found a dab of flour in Blackwing’s feed- 
cup afterward! And there she sat all through supper like one in 
a trance, her eyes as big as saucers. And after supper she kept 
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dodging into the pantry and behind doors, so’s I wouldn’t see her 
laugh; and when I demanded an explanation, she only said: 
‘Oh, mother, don't ask me! I just can’t help it!’ And with that 
she burst out again.” 

Early the next morning, the breakfast work having been fin- 
ished after a fashion, Ann once more crossed the fields toward the 
half-way stones. The sun was already high in the heavens, and 
no shadow Sphinx rested on the green turf. Ann had not expected 
to find it; she understood now why the artist had worked on the 
picture in the afternoon instead of in the morning. She knelt in 
front of the Sphinx picture and examined it critically, noting each 
detail of the curious figure, and tracing the ribbon-like band to the 
edge of the stone. Here she came upon the tiny arrows pointing 
outward. Surely, since the picture was an exact copy of the 
shadow and brook, with the exception of these arrows, might not 
they mean something of importance? She remembered that on 
maps the currents of streams were sometimes indicated by arrows ; 
but in those cases the arrows pointed downstream, while here they 
pointed upstream. Slowly it dawned upon Ann that if the 
arrows were intended to convey any information, the point of 
interest must be in the direction which they indicated, which was 
toward the source of the brook. Acting upon this conviction, 
somewhat blindly, it is true, she followed the brook into the wood- 
land beyond. 

Soon the bed of the stream became narrower and the banks 
more irregular; tall trees hung over it, interlacing their branches 
from bank to bank, and wild grapevines drooped in graceful fes- 
toons, making natural swings. Ann had followed the same path 
many times before, but never with the sense of delightful expec- 
tancy that now possessed her. She could not have explained what 
she was looking for, but, sustained by her naturally buoyant tem- 
perament, she believed that she would clear up the mystery of the 
Sphinx pieture; if not to-day, some other time. She might have 
io search for a week, or even longer, though how she could keep 
itto herself all that time was more of a riddle to her than the 
quest itself. 

She pushed steadily upstream, keeping a sharp lookout for 
“clues,” with occasional excursions into nearby thickets for ber- 
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ries to fill the bucket on her arm. When the noon hour came she 
dispatched her simple luncheon of brown bread and butter and 
blackberries, then scrutinized the brook for a elear place from 
which to get a drink. A little farther up, and across the stream, 
she spied some huge bowlders overhanging the bank; they were 
partly covered by vines, which were nourished by the abundant 
spring of water that gushed from their midst. Ann picked her 
way lightly across a fallen log and quenched her thirst at this 
natural fountain. Suddenly, her foot slipped, and, to save lierself 
from falling, she caught at the vines, tearing them partly away. 
Stepping backward to regain her balance she saw something that 
set her heart to thumping furiously. 

* Great hat!” she exclaimed once more. 

Roughly scratched on the bowlder was the inevitable Sphinx, 
similar to the picture on the half-way stone, save that the ribbon- 
like band was not there and beneath the figure was the word 
“ Finis.” She had come by accident upon that for which she 
might have searched a lifetime without success! 

Ann tore away the remaining vines, trod down the undergrowth 
at the base of the bowlders, and peered beneath them. A small 
natural shelf of rock projected outward a few inches. She cleared 
away the stones and dead leaves that clogged the opening and, 
thrusting in her hand, brought out arusty tin can. The lid of 
the can was soldered on, and painted upon it in plain characters 
was: 

* To be opened in the presence of a lawyer by the person find- 
ing it.” 

* Something definite at last! " murmured Ann, dizzily. 

Some time afterward Ann entered the kitchen of her home and 
set the bucket of blackberries down beside her mother. **Here 
are some berries to make your mouth water, mother," she said. 

* Well, get a crock and put them away." 

* I'm so tired, mother; you do it.” 

At the tone of suppressed excitement, Mrs. Seabrook looked up. 
Ann's eyes were dancing, her cheeks were flushed, her breathing 
hurried ; she looked anything but tired. 

“You do act so queerly, Ann. Very well, PI do it if you 
won't." She lifted the bucket, then set it down suddenly. 
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“Its as heavy as lead! Don't tell me that’s all blackberries ! 
Ann Seabrook, what's in this bucket — rocks ?” 

« Look and see for yourself, mother," and Ann danced into the 
next room and collapsed joyfully into a chair beside her father. 
Mis. Seabrook followed, bringing the can, which she had dislodged 
from the bucket of berries. Then Ann told her story. Next she 
flew for Mr. Randolph, a lawyer friend of her father; and when 
she got back to the house, accompanied by Mr. Randolph, several 
neighbors, scenting something unusual, had come in, So the story 
was told again, after which the lid of the can was pried off with a 
hot poker, and Ann took from it a sealed envelope addressed to 
“The Person Finding this Can.” Under the envelope was a 
chamois-skin bag, well filled with golden eagles and banknotes. 
The envelope contained a letter which ran as follows: 


Having no kindred, and knowing that I am ill of an incurable disease, I take this 
means of disposing of my property. 

It is my wish that the money in this can shall be divided into two equal portions, one 
portion to go to the Highville Hospital, the other to the finder of the can. 

Iam not mentally unbalanced, as some will imagine, but do this because I prefer to 
leave £o chance that which I cannot decide for myself. There are, doubtless, some 
needy persons in this neighborhood, but I have no means of finding out who they are; it 
pleases me to think that some such person will find this, perhaps by his own ingenuity 
in following up the clues I have prepared. Iknowit is possible that a dishonest per- 
son may find it and appropriate the whole of the contents to himself, but I have faith 
in the integrity of the average human being, and take the risk. 

Witnesses: 
MARTHA MERRIWEATHER, 
ELLEN BUREE. 


Thus it came about that many persons were made comfortable 
and happy by the contents of the old rusty can. For, though it 
did not contain a fortune, in the general acceptation of the term, 
it was sufficient to put the hospital on an independent footing, to 
enable Mr. Seabrook to pay off his indebtedness and buy the Hill 
Farm, and to give Ann an education. 

Perhaps the person most disconcerted by the turn of events was 
Mrs. Merriweather, who bemoaned her own shortsightedness in 
not “smelling a mouse ” on the occasion, some weeks before Mr. 
Pool’s death, when he asked the signatures of herself and her 
handmaiden as witnesses to a “legal document.” 


Ezra Poor. 


The Wine of Pantinelli.* 
BY HARLE OREN CUMMINS. 


OR an Italian Prince, Fabriano was exceedingly 
good company for an American doctor. He 
rode and shot like a cowboy, kept a stud of 
seventeen polo ponies, and had travelled this 
little world from end to end. Above all things, 
he was a connoisseur of wines, and his cellars 

were stocked with cask upon cask and tier upon tier of cobwebbed 

bottles of rare old vintages. Indeed, it was indirectly through 
this passion of Prince Fabriano that Doctor Hardy made bis ac- 
quaintance. Hardy was consulting physician to the Protestant 

Hospital in the Villa Betania, outside the Porta Romana, and the 

Prince, on a flying visit to the Tuscan capital to secure a vinous 

treasure, and incidentally witness the annual festival of Santa 

Croce, brought with him a touch of Roman fever which caused his 

commitment to the care of the American doctor. His illness was 

short, but long enough to ripen the acquaintance with the Doctor 
into a warm friendship, resulting in an invitation to the physician 
to visit the princely estate of Fabriano. In this Umbrian fastness, 
where his ancestors had exercised sovereign power, Fabriano was 

regarded as the lord of the soil, by all but a few adherents of a 

deposed house under the leadership of Luigi di Folengo. 

One evening, as Hardy went to the Prince’s rooms for their 
usual smoke and game of cards, he found the Prince sitting by the 
table, holding a bottle of amber-colored liquid. 

“ Why not pull the cork, Fabriano, and let us have something 
more than a sight of this richly-colored fluid?” said the Doctor in 
a bantering tone. 

To his surprise, the Prince answered quite seriously, and with 
almost a shudder: 

* I would not drink one sip of the wine that comes in that flask 
—not even for the polo pony Gustavo that we saw in the Royal 
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stables last week, and you know how much I coveted that pretty 
little beast.” 

A second look showed Hardy that the bottle was of peculiar 
shape and peculiarly stoppered, and he asked the question which 
he saw the Prince was ready to answer. 

* You remember the trip to Florence to which I owe the pleasure 
of your acquaintance? Well, I had another reason beside my in- 
terest in the Santa Croce festival. You have heard of the Monas- 
tery of La Certosa, out on the Galluzzo road, beyond your hospital ? 
The government had abolished it, and there was a store of valuable 
wine to be put up at auction, including a few bottles of Pantinelli. 
Faie has seemed to be against my getting any of that wine, until 
to-iay. I have tried for years to get one small bottle, but never 
yet have tasted it. Pantinelli was a rich old banker in Genoa, 
who owned a vineyard on the sunny slopes of the Riviera di 
Ponente. He never sold his wine, but presented it to his friends, 
and, as he was a cousin of Luigi di Folengo, of whose hatred for 
me I have already told you, he, naturally, never included me in 
his list of beneficiaries. 

* There was nothing peculiar in the appearance of Pantinelli's 
wine, but it was invariably put up in bottles just like this. He 
was an eccentric old fellow, and always corked his bottles by 
means of this peculiar device, which he claimed to have invented. 
He gave as a reason for his oddity the belief that if he used the 
customary seal his friends would keep his beverage for years un- 
opened, without discovering its flavor, and that he meant them to 
taste its superiority at once on receipt. He seems to have relied 
on his friends themselves to prevent the fraudulent substitution of 
another wine, which would, in his queer bottles, have brought an 
enormous price. However, any one lucky enough to receive a 
bottle of the famous beverage usually followed the old man’s 
request to the letter, and drank it the same day. 

“ This afternoon, while you slept, a messenger brought this bottle 
with a message from Luigi di Folengo, expressing the wish that we 
might live in amity hereafter, and begging the acceptance of a 
gift which he believed that I, more than any one else in all Italy 
would appreciate, a flask of genuine Pantinelli. 

* Now, I do not absolutely know that the wine he sent is poisoned, 
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but I think I know Folengo pretty well, and I am going to try an 
experiment this evening which I should like to have you witness. 
I answered him immediately to the effect that his overtures were 
gladly welcomed, and that on my part I should be pleased to give 
him an important appointment in my service and haud him the 
papers to-night. I ended by telling him that to-morrow, seeking 
out a quiet spot, I should enjoy my Pantinelli to the last drop." 

The Prince put the bottle away in a sideboard and produced 
irom a desk a folded paper as Count Luigi di Folengo was an- 
nounced. He was aswarthy person, with a sabre cut across one 
cheek and a droop to the eyelid which, to Doctor Hardy, was 
singularly unprepossessing. The physician highly approve: his 
friend’s course in leaving the Pantinelli untasted. 

The conversation was general for a few moments after the guests 
had been introduced, and then the Prince, taking out the queer- 
shaped flask, silently placed it upon the table as he handed Folengo 
his appointment. Doctor Hardy watched the man as he stared at 
the bottle, half-guessing what was to come. Folengo mumbled 
words of thanks for the paper, but his eyes never left the wine. 

* [ see you looking longingly at your present of the afternoon,” 
said the Prince pleasantly, “ and instead of selfishly drinking it all 
by myself to-morrow, I will be generous. Of course, this wine 
has not the novelty of charm to you that it has to others unrelated 
to its famous grower, but yet no one could get enough of sucha 
drink, and, in honor of our new-formed friendship, you must drink 
my health in one small glass of the famed wine of Pantinelli.” 

He poured out a brimming glass and set it down in front of 
Luigi di Folengo, who sat shaking like a leaf, his drooping eyelid 
fluttering with strong excitement. 

“I am to play to-night, with my friend the Doctor here, a game 
for very high stakes, so I must keep my head clear, but to-morrow 
you may think of me as steeped in Pantinelli’s generous vine-juice.” 

As the Prince spoke the last sentence he took from the table 
drawer a handsome gold-mounted revolver, which he held up to 
the light so that glittering rays darted from its polished barrel as 
he said to the trembling Luigi, “I wish also to present you this 
pistol, with which I have never missed a shot, and which has 
sent more than one of my enemies down the long road.” 
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While Fabriano spoke the man’s eyes anxiously searched the 
room for a means of escape, and finally came back to the calm face 
of the Prince. He glanced from the heavy amber liquor before 
him to the shining weapon with which Fabriano lovingly toyed, : 
and then, with a quiet heroism which Hardy could not help but 
admire, he raised the glass to his lips and drained it. 

He sat there for a minute or two, gazing stupidly at the empty 
glass. ' Then, of a sudden, he began to tremble violently ; his teeth 
cliattered, and great beads of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 
Gn his lips there came a yellowish foam, and he started to his feet, 
clawing at his breast as if it were on fire, while a hoarse, cackling 
noise came from his throat. Doctor Hardy knew that the man 
must be suffering horribly, and, guilty as he believed him to be, 
could only pity. 

Rocking to and fro, Folengo threw himself upon the floor, where 
he lay writhing and twisting in his death agony. His face turned 
black, and his eyes started from his head, like those of a strangled 
man, After that he lay quite still. 

Doctor Hardy stooped and felt for the man's heart. "There was 
not the trace of a beat. He turned to the Prince, who had sat 
through the whole scene with a smiling face, and said, “ You are 
amply avenged, Prince Fabriano. That man died the most terrible 
death I have witnessed in twenty years of practice." 

Fabriano, still smiling strangely, poured out two more glasses of 
the wine which the dead man had just drunk. “So be it with all 
assassins!" he said. **Drink to the downfall of my enemy!" 

* No, thank you!" answered Hardy, drily, thinking the ghastly 
deed was being carried too far, “ life has still a few attractions. ” 

* Oh, as you will," replied the Prince carelessly. ** Then I must 
drink alone," and he emptied the glass. 

* But you are missing something choice," he continued, wiping 
his lips. “That wine has been in my cellars for fifty years. The 
stuff our late friend sent is safely locked away for analysis, to- 
gether with a poisoned dagger and an infernal machine, both of 
which, I believe, I owe to him or his followers. If you were 
coroner in this case, what would your verdict be —death from a 
guilty conscience, supplemented by a vivid imagination? Come, 
I believe it's my first deal this evening. ” 


Flying the Flume.* 


BY BAILEY MILLARD. 


EXIT was one of the noisest places in all California. 

=| They called it Sierra Springs, and it stood on a 
bench half way up Eight-Dollar Mountain. The 
noise came from the brawling, sprawling Wild 
River, that made much ado about very little 
down there below the bench. It also came from 
the winds that would be blowing harshly at all hours through the 
pines and from the sawmill where the saws screamed through the 
big logs and where planks and slabs were always falling with 
heavy thumps and thuds. 

But Martha Capp liked the noises. She liked the sawmill, too, 
and most of all she liked the flume. She loved to see the lumber 
from the mill shoot by her down the long waterway as she sat on 
the bank. The flume ran to the railroad at Red Canon, twenty 
miles away. From the flume she would look up to the great 
peaks upon which the tall, dark pines were roughly etched. 

Sometimes Martha had a companion there by the waterway, 
Serena Hazlitt, a girl with magnificent red hair that hung in two 
great braids down her back, looking, as Martha had said to her 
mother, “like two big sticks of molasses candy.” Serena had the 
soft complexion and the kind of blue eyes that go with auburn 
hair. Martha’s hair was jet black and her skin and eyes were 
dark. The two girls were in the same class at school, and while 
they were always friendly enough, they often found themselves 
in positions of rivalry. Martha had “spelled down" Serena 
on three occasions when they were the last of the line to remain 
standing. But Serena had been chosen Fairy Queen at the church 
festival, much to the chagrin of the Capp family, who had confi- 
dently counted upon Martha getting the most votes. Then, too, 
Serena’s buckskin was just a little faster than Martha’s white pony. 
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* I wouldn't let that red-headed thing beat me every time I rode 
tc school," had been the taunt of Martha's sister Annie, 

“Don’t care if she does," Martha had replied. ‘I don't like 
racing, and don't let Kittie out. If it does 'Renie any good let 
her beat. I can spell her down, anyway.” 

* But she gloats over it so when she rides past you," persisted 
Annie, “Td get a long switch and give Kit a good cut when she 
tried to get by." 

That was precisely what Martha had done, but Serena’s light- 
footed buckskin had glided past her slower horse so easily that the 
dark girl had almost given up the idea of ever beating in the 
schoolrace. It was deeply mortifying to her to see the buckskin 
pass so swiftly and to hear Serena's challenge, “ Why don't you 
come on? Your horse is a little slow, ain't she?” - But Martha 
hid all her disconcerting thoughts under a placid little face that 
showed nothing of self-distrust. 

“Oh, I don’t care to race," she always said; “it’s kind of dan- 
gerous on these high cafion roads.” 

* That's right, Marthy,” her father would say. “The roads is 
too narrer, an’ you might git throwed down a thousand feet there 
at Clift Pint.” 

At Cliff Point, the very next day, Serena would probably dash 
past Martha, both horses at their top speed. But Martha kept all 
knowledge of such matters from her father and mother. 

“I don't care,” she would say. ‘ Maybe some day we'll have a 
horse that will beat that dirty little buckskin all hollow. And, 
anyway, Serena Hazlitt got two marks for bad deportment last 
month, and I didn't get any." 

But when they sat on the bank by the flume, looking down into 
the gliding water, all thoughts of rivalry between the two girls 
were put aside. They placed pine-cone men on big chip boats and 
sent them down to the bay, or listened to the swish of the water 
as their hazel wands bent in the fleeting stream. Then a great 
piece of pine lumber would whisk by, making a long yellow flash 
in the bright sunlight. Sometimes, when a mill-man had an er- 
rand down at Red Cañon, he would sit on a box on two of these 
large timbers, nailed side by side, and go gliding past Martha and 
Serena, shouting, * Hello, girls! Want a ride?" But he would 
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be going too fast to permit of any jumping on or off his raft, and 
all they could do would be to giggle and shout, ‘Good-bye! 
Pleasant voyage!” while they whirled their hats. 

** Flying the flume ” is what the lumbermen called this method 
of navigation. It was a swift and easy means of reaching Red 
Cañon, and was safe enough as long as the voyager kept his place 
on the raft and there were no limbs or timbers projecting low over 
the flume ahead. 

Sometimes a whole party of men would fly the flume, one be- 
hind the other, each on his own little raft, and once, when a mill- 
man had been crushed by a log in the yard and killed, a coffin had 
been made and his body had been floated down on a raft, with a 
grim Charon in the form of the grizzled foreman sitting up be- 
hind. 

Martha, who always wanted to “ go somewhere,” had longed. to 
fly the flume, but there had never been any occasion, and even had 
one occurred her father would not have permitted her to make 
such an adventurous journey. 

One day Martha and Serena were coming from the post-office 
when, near the blacksmith shop, they saw a little group of villa- 
gers about a pretty horse that had just been shod by the blacksmith. 
The animal had a smooth, cream-white coat, with large brown 
spots on it, and a long flowing mane and tail. 

* What a lovely pinto!” exclaimed Serena. ‘“Isn’t he shiny?” 

“A beauty," said Martha, “and he looks so intelligent. His 
eyes are almost human. How I should like to own him!” 

* Come, Alexis,” said the owner of the animal, who was a horse 
trainer, “do you like pretty girls?” 

The man gave a side glance at Serena and Martha as he asked 
the question. Alexis bowed a decided affirmative. 

* Do you like them when they disobey their mothers?" The 
horse shook his head, his mane switching about very prettily. 

* What's your age?" Alexis pawed the ground five times with 
his right fore foot. 

“You never lie about your age?" The horse said “no,” in the 
same manner as before. 

* Can you waltz? Let's see." "Phe man whistled * Love, I will 
Love You Ever," and the horse waltzed about in the road. 
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* Do you see any little girl that you would like to make friends 
with?” Alexis went over to Martha. “Don’t be afraid, my 
dear," said the horse trainer. “He is very gentle." The horse 
stuck out his head toward Martha and pinched her sleeve between 
his lips. The girl was not in the least taken aback and stood strok- 
ing the horse's head as her father came up. He was talking with 
Mr. Hazlitt, Serena’s father. 

* Hello," said Mr. Capp. * He's pretty friendly, ain't he? 
You'd like to own him, eh?” he said in reply to a faint remark 
made by Martha. ** What do you want for a hoss like that?” 
Mr. Capp inquired of the trainer. 

* Well, horses don’t bring very much now — bicycles are run- 
ning them out and feed's high — I'll let him go dirt cheap, 
though I do hate to part with him. Say a hundred dollars." 

* Oh, sho!” replied Mr. Capp, “I can git four good hosses for 
that.” 

* But there are few that know so many tricks, and he’s a first- 
class saddle-horse — safe, gentle — any lady can ride him — and 
he can go fast. Wait a minute." 

The man threw a saddle on Alexis’s back, tightened the cinch, 
grasped the bridle rein, and, leaping upon his back, made a flying 
gallop over to the mill and back again, scattering the sawdust 
with which the road was covered. 


* He's a good goer,” observed Mr. Hazlitt, “and he seems to be 


sound. He's wuth the money. I'd buy him myself if I needed 
another hoss.” 

Mr. Capp examined Alexis all over, with particular attention to 
his teeth. * He's "bout seven year old, I should say," was his 
remark on finishing the dental inspection. 

* Only five," said the trainer. ** Ain't you, my pretty ?" 

The horse pawed five times on the ground. ‘ And you love the 
ladies?” (A bow.) ‘And like bad boys?” (A decided “ No”) 

* Ain't he cute?” remarked Mr. Capp. * Wal, I'll give you 
seventy-five for him.” - 

The trainer looked injured. 

* One hundred or nothing," he said quietly. * And he knows 
lots of other tricks. He can stand on his hind legs, twist a 
faucet and turn on the water, open gates, and lots of things." 
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Mr. Capp looked again at the horse, very critically, Martha 
urging him to buy it. Meanwhile Serena was eyeing her with a 
dark-green look. She was very envious of Martha for her chance 
of the possession of the beautiful animal. 

* [ didn’t tell you he was part Arabian, did I?" said Alexis’s 
owner. “ Well, you saw how he could go. He's good in a buggy, 
too, and he will stand anywhere. You can try him if you want 
to. He's dirt cheap at that figure." 

“J dunno but he is," mused Mr. Capp, still looking at Alexis, 
* and I like a pinto." 

* Don't let them buy him — don't," pleaded Serena, pulling at 
her father's coat. “I want him so bad — so bad. Tell tho man 
you'll take him, won't you, Pa?” 

* Oh, we got hosses ’nough. Of course, we might sell or trade 
and keep this feller. Ilikea pinto. They ain't common, and he's 
sound as a dollar." 

Standing on the side of the horse opposite to Mr. Capp, Serena's 
father looked closely at the animal and did not turn away until 
his neighbor said with a sigh : 

. “Wal, I'd like to own him, but money's pooty tight — pooty 
tight; and I got plenty ways to spend it.” 

“ That's jest my fix, too," said Mr. Hazlitt. 

«If either of you gents wants him, send me word,” called the 
trainer as the two men walked away toward the store. The girls 
remained until the horse trainer rode off. They heard him say 
that he was going to Red Cañon. Martha walked sadly home. 

* And I wanted him so bad — but he cost so much,” she said to 
her mother. **He's worth ten such slow pokes as old Kit." 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Capp returned home. Then began 
a teasing and cajoling that would have softened the heart of a 
graven image. Mr. Capp was well-to-do and he was really sorry 
now that he had not purchased the horse. 

“ I should ’a-liked to seen Marthy ridin’ on him,” he said to his 
wife. 

** Well, we could sell Kittie,” suggested Mrs. Capp. 

Martha overheard their talk and broke in: 

** Yes, she’s an old poke and she’s balky. She balked with me 
the other evening on the hill.” 
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“ Wal, I s’pose it's too late now,” said her father. 

* No, it isn't; he's gone to Red Cañon. He must be nearly 
there by this time. It’s two o'clock. We could telephone." 

* All right — we'll do it.” 

* Come on, then.” Martha flew ahead of her father to the 
store where the telephone was, full of excitement and trepidation. 
She feared the man might have left the main road at Brooks’s and 

j not gone to Red Cañon after all. 

Serena saw Martha go to the store, and she tripped after her. 
She heard Mr. Capp talking to the telephone girl at Red Cañon, 
and heard him say : 

* All right —tell him when he gits there that I'll take the 
horse. What's that? Yes, me—I’m Silas Capp, you know. 
Tell him I'll take him. Yes, the horse. Pll pay him his price — 
one hundred. Jest tell him to call me up when he gits there. 
Good-bye." 

Serena ran to her father and told him the news. 

“We can get him yet," she said. “It isn't too late. They 
haven't talked with the man over the 'phone. He's to call them 
up when he gets to Red Cañon. We can get him yet.” 

“How?” asked her father, to whom the telephone was some- 
thing vague. 

* Why, come with me, if you don't want the Capps to get him. 
Come on, Pa." And Serena fairly bundled her father out of the 
house, while her mother said, * Oh, you impetuous little thing!” 

When Serena and her father reached the store, Martha was 
sitting on a eracker box awaiting the tinkle of the telephone bell 
and the call from the horse trainer. Serena whispered to her 
father: 

“They haven't heard from that horseman yet. Our chance is 
as good as theirs.” 

Great was Martha’s surprise and indignation when Serena 
called up Red Cañon and asked if the horse trainer had arrived 
there yet. She saw Serena’s satisfied smile when the answer 
came, and could have bitten her when she heard her say: 

“Allright. Tell him Mr. Hazlitt will take the horse he was 
looking at here at the price he named — one hundred dollars. Tell 
him to call us up as soon as he comes. Pll wait.” 
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Serena hung the receiver on the hook and smiled again as she 
glanced at Martha, sitting on the cracker box. Neither of the 
girls spoke during the half-hour of waiting. Their fathers had 
both gone home, leaving them there to receive the calls from the 
horseman. But when that.important individual reached Red 
Cañon he did not go to the telephone. He merely sent word by a 
messenger to the telephone office to ring up the Sierra Springs 
agent and tell him to say to Mr. Capp and Mr. Hazlitt that he 
would keep the horse there ready for them until the next morn- 
ing. If either gentleman wished the animal all he had to do was 
to bring or send the money. He could not give them any further 
time, for he was ina hurry. The one who placed the money in 
his hands first should have the horse. When the agent told 
Serena and Martha this they stared at each other. 

“Well,” said Martha, “I think that’s unfair. We made our 
offer first.” 

** Oh," said Serena, “it’s fair enough. He’d said what he'd do.” 

“I know he did,” replied Martha, “and it's mean of him." 

The girls ran home and told their fathers. Mr. Capp had the 
money ready, but he did not wish to drive twenty miles to Red 
Cafion and back again. 

“Let me go," said Martha. “I can ride Kit down and Alexis 
back. Kit leads all right." 

“Wal,” said Mr. Capp, *you're a great wheedler anyway, 
Marthy. But suppose Hazlitt gets there first ? " 

* He won't," grimly replied Martha, shutting her teeth very 
tight. She took the money hastily, saddled Kittie and was away 
down the cafion as fast as her “slow poke” could go. 

She had not gone three miles before she heard hoofs beating be- 
hind her, and soon Serena shot past with a little ery of triumph, 
to which was added, * You might as well go back, Martha. That 
horse is ours !” 

Martha, much dejected, let Kittie fall into a jog-trot. Her eyes 
were downcast and there were tears in them. That beautiful 
pinto horse would have to be given up and all because of her old 
* slow poke." 

Of a sudden her face lighted up and determination spread itself 
over it. The flume! It ran straight and swift. It was shorter 
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than the road and a much quicker route. A mile below there was 
a station where she might get upon a raft and start on the flying 
trip. It did not occur to her that she had never taken a flume 
journey. She would dare anything for that horse. She struck 
Kittie smartly with her switch and soon she was at the flume sta- 
tion, where the water ran slower for a little way in an almost level 
space. She knew the mill-man there and he agreed to take care of 
her horse. He also nailed the planks together for a raft, and in ten 
minutes after she reached the station she was ready for the journey. 

“ Sit straight up, Marthy, on this seat I've made for you and be 
careful not to move to one side or the other. Youll get there on 
time, I guess, if the other girl ain't got too big a start." 

Martha took her position aboard the raft and, full of a strange 
new excitement, she saw herself and her odd craft move slowly at 
first and then gather speed. Her hair, which she always wore in 
curls, swept back from her head and her skirt blew in the wind, 
while her hat would have gone had not the elastic band slipped 
down upon her neck. 

** Good-bye!” yelled the mill-man when she had made a turn. 
She waved her hand to him, but could not speak. Swiftly the raft 
glided down the flume, whizzing past great rocks and trees that 
almost grazed her shoulder. Often she could have reached out 
and touched the trunk of a pine, and sometimes soft branches 
scraped her side, though she ducked her head to avoid violent 
contaet. Sometimes she caught glimpses of the road, but she 
saw nothing of Serena. She held her breath in awe when she 
flew along in the plaees where the flume was bracketed upon the 
side of a steep, high eliff, and she dared not look down to where 
the river lay like a mere ribbon below her. 

On and on she sped, and, though she had never traversed this* 
route before, it seemed to her that she must be nearing the end, 
when she caught sight of a dust cloud down the road. Gaining 
upon it she saw that it enveloped Serena and her horse. The 
flume ran on a gentle decline here, and when Martha overtook 
her rival, whieh happened to be where road and flume came near 
together, the girls could distinguish each other very plainly. 
Martha gave a shout and cried : 

“ Good-bye, Serena!” 
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“You mean thing!” retorted her auburn-haired adversary. 
* You don't race fair — but I'll beat you yet!” 

A sharp cut of her whip put an exclamation point to her sen- 
tence, and her horse bounded forward, ahead of Martha’s raft. 

Just at that point a steep pitch in the flume began, taking the 
raft suddenly and swiftly far below the level of the road and out 
of sight among the trees. The straight pine trunks seemed to 
fairly fly past the girl upon the scudding timbers, as telegraph poles 
race backward toward the traveller by railroad express, and they 
reeled off the miles so rapidly that the calmer water of the 
flume station at Red Cafion soon came in sight. 

Barely had Martha given the horse trainer the money for the 
beautiful pinto and taken a receipt when in a whirl of dust the 
panting and perspiring Serena rode up. The defeated girl threw 
her pony almost upon its haunches as she came to a stop, a glow 
of jealous rage upon her face. But it cleared instantly, and she 
said with almost her customary cordiality : 

* You had to fly a flume to beat me, Martha; next time you'd 
better saddle a cyclone!” 


The Face in the Míirror.* 
BY RICHARD BARKER SHELTON. 


T was Caverley’s intention to select a present for 
her birthday — no ordinary, conventional little 
gift, but something which would show her that 
the selection had required time and search, 
something you couldn't see lying in shop-win- 
dows or advertised in the back of magazines, 

something to bring the color to her cheeks and the sparkle to her 

eye: and cause her to exclaim, * You've rummaged all over town 
for it, haven't you, you dear old boy?” 

To this end he spent many afternoons in queer places — pawn- 
brokers’ shops, curio stores and musty basements, where odd 
volumes or first editions might be brought to light. But his 
search was for a long time in vain. He could find nothing to suit 
his needs, for the things he found out of the ordinary would not 
gratify her taste, and the things which would suit her taste were 


too ordinary. 

lie had wellnigh given up further search and decided to go 
back to a little shop uptown and purchase an hour-glass of 
quaintly earved ivory — he hadn't the faintest idea to what use 
she could put it — when a lueky chance changed his plans. 

Ife was passing an auction-room, where a red flag flaunted over 
the sidewalk and a shabby man with leathern lungs bawled forth 
an announcement that the entire stock of treasures inside would 
he sacrificed at auction at 2.80, and in the same breath he invited 
the passersby to step in and inspect it. More from idle curiosity 
than anything else, Caverley went within. There was the usual 
array of vases and chinaware, statuettes and rather glaring lamps. 
Ile wandered about, while a little man with a high-pitched voice 
trotted beside him, telling wonderful tales about every article 
before which Caverley made a momentary pause. 
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“Delft, sir, genuine Delft," the little man was saying ss he 
held up some hideous blue plates, when Caverley interrupted. him 
with an exclamation of surprise. Ilis eye had fallen on ^ silver 
hand-mirror, and he picked it vp and examined it carefully. 

“The very thing," he said to himself; then turning to lis self 
appointed guide, * How much?" 

Everything was to be sold at the auction, the man explained — 
still, if the gentleman desired it very much and found it incon 
venient to come in the afternoon — 

“I do," said Caverley shortly. “ How much?" 

How much did he think it worth to him? Caverley v:med a 
priee and the other made haste to take him up. A few moments 
later, with his purchase in his pocket, he was hurrying up the 
. Street. 

It was a queer little mirror. The back was of oxidized silv: 
quaintly embossed — an impossible Cupid reaching out for a 
laurel wreath which completely surrounded him. Several sprays 
of laurel trailed from the ends of the wreath and these were 
twisted round and round to form the handle. A unique idea and 
rather a good bit of work, Caverley thought, as he examined the 
mirror carefully at his apartments. Assuredly it would bring the 
sparkle to her eyes, and assuredly she would tell him what a dear 
old boy he was to take so much trouble in her behalf. The Cupid 
was such a fat, contented-looking little god, that he laughed 
aloud! Symbolical, too, it seemed to him, for theirs had been a 
contented affair of the heart. Surely it was the very thing fora 
present to her. 

For some time he sat turning the mirror about in his hands, 
making jocular comments now and then to the enwreathed Cupid. 
Then suddenly he sat bolt upright with a strange expression on 
his face. He had glanced into the mirror and the reflection he 
beheld there was not that of his own features. He could scarcely 
believe his sight. He looked again. The face he beheld was one 
from which he shrank ; a strong, firm face it might have been at 
some time, but now it was disfigured by hideous sears. He laid 
the mirror on a nearby table and sprang from his chair. He knew 
it was weakness, but for the life of him he could not help walking 
over to the glass on his shaving table and glancing into it. It 
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was his own face that met his gaze, and he was heartily ashamed 
of the sigh of relief he gave as he saw it. 

He returned to his chair and picked up the mirror. Again he 
glanced into it. This time it was his own square, clean-shaven 
face which looked back at him. 

* Well, I am a skittish fool,” said he, and turned the mirror 
over. The Cupid favored him with the smile which was its per- 
petual attribute, and at that Caverley laughed easily and put the 
rairror in a drawer. 

Some evenings later he again looked at the mirror. As he 
turned it about he was aware that the same face was looking back 
at him — the face with the scars and the eyes which seemed to be 
half reproachful, half pleading. 

"(Good Lord!” said he, and laid the mirror down rather sud- 
denly. Then, thoroughly at odds with his childishness, he picked 
it up again. This time, as he peered into it, he saw the reflection 
of his own face. 

* This,” he announced to the Cupid, “is a clear case of indiges- 
tion. Take Thingummy's pills, you know." Yet he was aware, 
with a strange feeling of awe, that he regarded the mirror in a new 
and not altogether pleasing light. 

“You're not quite so much the article I wanted as I took you 
to be," he observed, as he banged the drawer shut. 

Dut some sort of morbid fascination about the mirror caused him 
to take it often from the drawer. He came to look upon it with 
loathing, and each time that uncouth face peered baek at him he 
felt creepy sensations of alternate warmth and chill, yet so strong 
was the spell it cast over his better senses that he was unable to 
keer his mind from it. 

When ner birthday came, Caverley took her the hour-glass and 
made no mention of the mirror. Indeed, he spoke of it to no one, 
for he felt an intense disgust at his own actions regarding it. Yet 
every night he brought it out and turned it about until the face 
he had come to hate stared back at him. ‘Then with a curse he 
would throw it into the drawer and pace the room until he was 
tired out. 

In time he discovered that the mirror must be held in a certain 
position for the face to appear. Otherwise it gave normal reflec- 
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tions. His discovery gave him a certain courage. It took away 
some of the weirdness of the thing, and suggested the prosaic 
course of inquiring into the origin of the curio. He sough: the 
manager of the auction room, who, with a smile and bow, professed 
entire ignorance of the source whence the mirror had come. Cav- 
erley, taking out a twenty-dollar note, clipped it in two with his 
pocket scissors, and handed one half to the auctioneer. 

*'l'his half is now useless to me," he said, * but it will be worth 
twenty dollars to you when you discover who sold you the mirror.” 

Some weeks passed and Caverley studied the mirror in a practi- 
cal way. He noted that it was of unusual thickness, and this 
aroused his suspicions. 

*T'll take it to pieces," said he, and this he proceeded to do. Tt 
took considerable time aud patience to work the back loose with- 
out damaging the glass, but, by dint of perseverance, he managed 
it. Back of the glass, he found a shallow metal pan. He attacked 
this, and in a few moments had separated it from the mirror proper. 
The pan removed, the whole matter was plain. Set slantwise be. 
neath the bevelling on the right-hand side was an ambrotype of 
the face he knew so well. The picture extended perhaps a third 
of the distance across the mirror, and was covered with a thick 
plate of glass, so that looking squarely into the mirror, reflection 
was normal, but by sloping it to the right until the ambrotype was 
horizontal, the face with the scars appeared. 

Caverley took the ambrotype to the light and stood looking at it 
for some time. 

* Whoever you are,” said he, * you're not an attractive chap, but 
I'd double that twenty to find out about you." 

The matter was rapidly slipping from his mind when one day 
the manager of the auction-room called on him and brought with 
him an elderly gentleman whom Caverley judged rightly to be a 
lawyer. 

“That mirror," the elderly gentleman said when the matter on 
which they had called was broached, “ was the property of a client 
of mine, a Miss Damon. It was sold, after her death, with a 
lot of other personal property not disposed of in her will. There’s 
a queer story about it, but I don't know that I can tell it correctly, 
for it was told to me in fragments whenever my client cared to 
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inention the subject, which, I can assure you, sir, was seldom in- 
deed. As well as I can piece these bits together it was something 
like this: 

* Many years ago her family lived in the South and there she 
met a young physician, who became greatly attached to her. It 
seems an epidemic of smallpox broke out, and the doctor risked 
his professional reputation in getting the Damons away and 
through the lines of the ‘shot-gun quarantine’ which had been 
established. He remained there and eventually came down with 
tne disease, which left him with horrible scars. Upon his recovery, 
he wrote Miss Damon telling her of this and she replied in a letter 
filed with expressions of deepest sympathy ; scars of the skin, she 
vote, could not mar the soul, and bade him come to her, but, 
somehow, the letter miscarried and he never received it. He 
waited for the answer through several trying months and then 
vrote her saying he should go abroad to bury himself somewhere 
in Europe. She was right, he said, to consider him as one dead. 
He sent the mirror at the same time. There wasn’t much to tell, 
and I fear I have hardly done it justice,” the lawyer concluded. 

Caverley, with great patience, put the mirror together again, 
and that evening he took it to the lady for whom he had bought 
it, and told her the story. And she, being a sympathetic little 
woman, wept. 
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effect. 5. Piano and Full Orchestral Organ combined, all at 
the same time. 


The Angelus being so much superior to supposedly similar instruments, we ask 
that you make the comparison yourself, feeling confident that after you have done 


so you will select the Angelus, 
Angelus Piano Player, $225 
$250 


Angelus Orchestral, = 


If you cannot call to hear this instrument, 
send for handsome booklet telling all about it, 


WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 164 FIFTH AVENUE. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Is fashionable. Nothing nicer 
than a soft brown complexion; 
eckles, though, are bad, and a 


rough skin is worse. A little 
Pozzoni’s Brunette Complexion 
: 777 Powder 

; just the 

color, is 

| necessary. 


Get the 
ony 
; GENUINE 


MEDICATED 
" e COMPLEXION POWDER | 


J^ BORAT! 
S TALCUM 


S 
C) A Positive Relief for 
i Pr KLY HEAT, 
cl N d 
SUNBURN, and all : 
afflictions of the skin. 
414 Mitle higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 


reason for it." Removesall odor of per- 
3 apiration. Delightfulafter Shavin, 
Bold er , or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


theory: s) comple, ree. GERHARD MENNEN Ca., Newark, N.J. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


' An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Firry YEARS by 
Mittions of Moruers for their CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
Ir Sooriks the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRIIŒA. Sold by 
Druggistsin every partof the world. Be sure 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup and take no other kind. 


mi 


— “Hl THE BUTTON 


S DRE THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
>) HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 


No more Darning at the Knees 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 
The 
(2) 


Sample pair, 

by mail, Be." 
Catelogne 

free 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTE 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 
LOOK For the Name SN 


on Every Loop 


GEORGE Frost CO., Makers, 
oston, Mass. 


-- E We guarantee a radical 
ie 1 E» T uU R painless, certain cure of 
WEB rupture Without 


Operation. or Detention from Husiness. 
THE DUANE COMPANY, Dept. AA, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


|CURES 
Female Troubles, 


Nervousness. 


RIAL FREE. 


It will make you 


Write today for particulars and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelone. Address 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 50 , Salina, Kansas. 
Every woman should have tnis Brace. 


4 to 10 ounces. 


MORPHINE habit cured 
in 10to:20 
jdays. 30,000 cases 
4 cured. NO PAY TILL 
S CURED. Address DR. 
J.L STEPHENS CO. Dept B.9 Lebanon, Ohio. 


FULL A Dollara worth ofTricksand Make-Ups, sent by mail for 95 cents, 


BEARD stampa or 11!ver. A nice Moustache or Full Beard, Hube,Galawaystrish | 


or Hide Whiskers, any oolor, a Bottle of Spirit Gum toatick them on, 
Box of Prepared Burnt Cork to blacken up, Im. Rubber Mouth big teeth 
Hecret and Apparatus for performing the m 
Great Vanishing Half-Dollar Trick , Cure for 
Love & novelty sure to please, Mention 
paper you sawthis Adin and I will puth 

2 heavy GOLD laid finger RING Free, and my large 

h fli's cat'g of Plays, Wigs, Tricks and agentalatest 
Novelties. Chas. Marshall, Mfr. Lockport, N. Y. 


They produce no discomfort what- 
ever tothe wearer. They are truly 
a godsend to suffering humanity. 
The average weight of Appliance 
for curvature for adult, male or 
female, 17 ounees; for children, in 
proportion. '"l'heaverage weight of 
Appliance for weak or lame back, 
Throw away the 
*umbersame and expensive plasier-of-paris and sole-lesiher jackets. 
Illustrations show our curvature Appliance spread out; also back 
view as worn. Thirty days’ trial free, if you write to-day and ask for 
Sllustrated catalogue containing endorsements from experts, physical 
instructors and patients who have the Appliance in actual use. 


b 
Dept KA, 
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SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


We are the only manufacturers in the world making Spinal Appliances an exclu- 


| sive business, and they are adapted to all conditions of spinal irrits tion or troubles : 
viz., Pott's Disease, Anterior or Lateral Curvature, Stoop Shoulde weak Rack 
from any cause, Soreness or Pain in Small of Back, so often diawnose as Kidney 
Trouble when it is not. They are constructed strictly on scienti Aconmieal prin 
ciples; every brace is provided with perforated abdominal pad. 1, together with 
covered spring steel pads, resting against the amall of the back inoyB, isi sure 
! eure for ailments common to women, both old and young. in ey of lite, 
‘These’ Appliances so conform to the body as not to evidence t} ortor hrace 
of any kind is being worn. In many cases they correct detornit standing. 


Howtoreduceit / 
Mr. Hugo Morn. PH E (64h fs 
BA, New York. Clty, wr e 

* lá roduoed my wright iha theme y 
nat gnlond nn on 440 Pur " 


teal 


plain sealed package for 4 


Hall Chemical Co., 
ST. LOUIS, M: 


fur estne: 


“ A great deal in a little space.” 
—The Press. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books 
of travel and education issued by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 

These small books are filled with 
information regarding the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resorts of America—to trips*to the 
islands of the sea and around the 
world. 

They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the “ Four-Track Series " will be sent free, post- 
aid, upon recelpt of postage stamp by George 
J. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson Hiver Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


‘Buffalo 
Route” 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
lervals to Buffalo from South & West. Jf 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A. G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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LYMAN D. MORSE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY | 


Is AN "ALADDINS LAMP.” 
ITs MAGIC LUSTRE LEADS TO 
SUCCESS. FOLLOW its BEAMS: 
A POOR LIGHT MAY BE A 


"WILL O THE WISP” 


EN 

We hayi A Debu.c 
We are pli à 
of the most. j 

the world. $ 


stablished so years. 
tlie business of sume 
scessful advertisers in 


We know, by experience, the proper price 


to pay for space and the right mediums to 


select. * 


We watch our. clients’ interest Write to us. 


38 Park 


Row, New York. 


vyrigut 1839 by Lyman D. Morso. 


Stan 
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A CIGARETTE TIP 


We are supplying the consumer: 
? direct, saving you at least 30 per 
cent.on the cost of the highest grade 


Imported Cigarettes. Made with your spe- 
cial monogram, club emblem, etc., as you 
desire, without extra charge. 

Pricelists for theasking. Samples of cig- 
arettes sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


PINKUS BROS., 56 New St., New York City 


*999999990999999999 999999 
Olt--SMELTER--MINES. ? 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


LA Bankers, Brokers, Fixeal Agents, 
* Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exehange and 
4 Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 

G6 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED S 
ANDUNLISTED,OUR SPECIALTY. 


4 Booklets giving our successful plan of realizing‘ ^ 
"the large profits of legitimate mining,oiland smelter *! d 
investinents, subseription blanks, full particulars, 


ete., sent free to any interested on puptication. 
E BRANCHES — Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, > 
4 
4| 


aas 
Ameis 
uv 


a 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New 
llaven, Conn.. Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., 
P St. Jolin, N. B., Montreal, Toronto, & London, Eng. 


4499MMERMRLRLITTTTTTM ee 
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Have Your Hushand Send for a Package of = 
STORK COMFITS 


No effect upon Heart — No harm to Child — 
Nothing deleterious — Absolute relief 
from MORNING SICKNESS. Prepaid 
by mail, $1. 


Address, HAMMOND CHEMICAL C0., 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
ELITTTTTTTITETTTTTETTTTTTTTTTTTTTEETT TUI TITTL TIT LLL 


SEGRASRAORAERIRTITEREYSETRSIJTISURERE 


SIPHO .Abizs| 


A toilet article necessary in every home. 
Physicians use and advise it. It consists of 
two nickel cylinders of quart capacity, with 

umps between to compress air in one cyl- 
inder and create vacuum suction in the 
other. Open a valve and compressed nir $ 
forces the liquid from reservoir, whilst[ 
the vacuum withdraws it to the other 
cylinder. The SIPHO has many useful 
purposes; no home will be without one 
when its efficacy and simplicity are known. 

Every intelligent woman is requested to 
send for booklet fully explaining its uses; 
mailed sealed, free on request. 


]SIPHO SYRINGE CO. “Racine wis. 


or 2036 K, American Tract Building, NEW YORK CITY, 


PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 


A Trial Treatment Free. OMI CURE 


| : dicted to the use of Morphine, Opium or other drug 
y habit. Contains ?rinerple heretufure unknown and lacking in all others. We restore the nervous 
and physical systems and thus remove the canse., Confidential correspondence invited from all. 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION, 46 B Van Buren St., Chicago, lll. 


FREE TRUSS 


I have a truss that’s cured hundreds of ruptures. It’s safe, sure, 
and easy as an old stocking. No elastic or steel hand around the 
hody or between limbs. Holds any rupture. To introduce it 
every sufferer who answers this ad at once can have one free. It 
wont costacent. ALEX. SPEIRS, 212 Main St., Westbrook, Me. 
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Order by Name. 


When you order beer, name the kind 


that you want. 


Some kinds pay your 


dealer more profit than others; the kind 
that pay best are the poorest. 


One beer costs twice as much to brew 
as another; the prices to you are alike. 
You may as well get the best. 


We could save a third on 
the cost of our hops and bar- 
ley, if we used the poorer 
grades. But the taste and 
worth would be lacking. 

We could save what clean- 
liness costs us. 

We cool Schlitz beer in 
plate glass rooms, in filtered 
air. That is costly. 

Then we filter every drop 
of the product. After we 
bottle and seal it we sterilize 
every bottle. 


That is expensive; but the 
beer would contain germs 
and impurities without it. 


And it costs money to store 
beer for months in refrigerat- 
ing rooms to age it. But if 
we sent out “green” beer it 
would cause biliousness like 
cheap beer. 

You see now why common 
beer costs your dealer less 
than Schlitz. 


If you want a pure beer, order Schlitz 
--the beer that made Milwaukee famous. 


Pure beer is health- 
ful; poor beer is 
harmful. Don’t let 
your dealer decide 
which you get. 
Call for the brew- 
ery bottling. 


d. L. STACH 
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Gripsack 


Gripsack the following 


Insurance Against the Blues 


Through the Forbidden Gates. Carroll Carrington. 
A Human Chameleon. Newton Newkirk. 

The Quarantined Bridegroom. Edna Kenton. 
When the Cuckoo Called. H. D. Umbstatter. 
The Gaikwar’s Sword. H. S. Canfield 

The Unmaking of Mr. Lynch. C. C. Newkirk. 
The Dancing Goddess. W. G. Kelly. 
Dematerialization. C. Mason. 

The Train lunt at Loldos. E. C. Preston. 
The Revolving Head. John Regnault Ellyson. 
The Story that Cured His Wife. C. A. Stearns, 
The Diamond Drill and Mary. H. J. W. Dam. 
In an Unknown World. John Durworth. 

A Sister to the Borgias. Joanna E. Wood. 

Mr. Corndropper’s Hired Man. W. M. Stannard. 
Mose Johnson's Funeral. Alexander Ricketts. 
The Levitation of Jacob. Clifford Howard. 

The ** Senegzinbian Queen.?* Wardon Allan Curtis. 
*& Missing." Mary Boardman Sheldon. 

In the Temple nt Singan. David Bruce Fitzgerald. 
The French Doll's Dowry. Florence G. Tuttle. 
The Golden Dryad. Alexander Black. 

The Mist in the Valley. Virginia M. Cornell. 
The Music of Money. Newton Newkirk. 

The Yellow Mask. Charles Newton Hood. 

Back tə Nature. Henry Wallace Phillips. 

The White Brick. F. E. Chase. 

The Rouen Doctor. Mary Eastwood Knevels. 

Dr. Goldman. Don Mark Lemon. 

The Hooligan Claim. H. A. Crafts. 

Semper Idem. Jack London. 

The Vase of the Mikado. A. E. B. Lane. 

Poker Jim’s Mahala. Miriam Michelson. 

Hans Hremler's Anniversary. Elisabeth F. Dye. 
A Humble Abolitionist. Wil! N. Harben. 

The Vanishing Window. Richard Barker Shelton. 
When Time Turned. Ethel Watts Mumford. 

An Arizona Pastoral. Frank H. Mayer. 
Margaret Kelly’s Wake. S. C. Brean. 

The Father of His Country. Frank H. Chase. 


Money cannot buy more fascinating reading matter than the 
above tales, which helped THz Brack Car win the title, “The 
story-telling hit of the age." For 25 cents we will mail the entire 
set of 40 stories. Order a set for yourself, order one for your friend, 


who is subject to the blues. Order to-day. 


$200 Prize 


$150 
$300 
$100 
$200 


$150 
$125 


$200 
$100 
$100 


$100 


$1000 
$100 


$150 
$300 
$125 
$500 


The Shortstory Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


If you wish to double the delights of your own vacation and the 
vacations of your companions and friends, be sure to carry in your 
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is our 
School 
Room 


Anywhere you 
ean get a technical 
education and in- 
crease your earning 
capacity You can 
E ~ earn while learning. 
Write for free circular: Salaried Positions for 
“earners. It shows how you can become a Civil, 
lectrical or Mechanical Engineer or Architect. 
Schools open all aummer. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1193, Scranton, Pa. - 4 


a | 
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Sor Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and Well Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 

MIS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over Firry Years by Mituions of 
*MoTixBS for their CHILDREN wuiLE TEETWING, with 
PERFECT Success. IT SOOTHES TUX UNILD, SorrENs the 
Gums, ALLAYS all Paty; Cures Wind Cotic, and is the 
best remedy for Diarru@a, Sold by DEORE Late in every 
part ofthe World. Be sure and ask for Mra. Wins- 
lows Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


COCAINE. MORPHINE.OPIUM 
OR LAU 


M-rvelons development a: 


by ihe new and wanderfu 
method of enlarging the Female Bust. 

Flat-chested and unattractive 
women are quickly developed into 
commanding figures that excite 
wonderment and adiniration. |. 

A new and DROP effective 
home treatment has been discov- 
ered that enlarges the female buat 
at lenat six inches. Women who 
nre not lacking in this 
respeet will not be par- 
lienlarly interested, but 
those who by some unfor- 
tunate circumstance of 
healih or occupation are X 
deficient in this develop- 
ment will be very much S 
fascinated by the peculiar prominence achieved by the 
treatment. It ig called “ Vestro" and ig controlled by 

ell known Aurum Medicine Co. 

There is no doubt about the marvelons power of this 
new treatment to develop the bust to a gratifying extent. 
Any lady who wishes to know more ahont Vestro shonld 
send her name and address to the Aurum Medicine Co. 
They will send free. in plain sealed envelope by wail. a 
new “beauty book” they have just prepared, also photo- 
graphs from life showing theactual development !Indnced 
and a great number of testimonials from physicians, 
chemists and prominent ladies all commending the won- 
derful and remarkable power of Vestro to enlarge the 


bust no matter how flat the chest may he. Do not fail to 


write at once. The beauty book and portraits will de- | 


light you. All you need do ls to send rame and addrses 
and atwo-cent stamp to pay postage. Address 
AURUM MEDICINE CO., Dept, D, å., 55 State Bi., Chicago. 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


are made to 


make men comfortable 


nt work nnd at play. 


Every pair guaranteed. Trim- 
mings can not rust., Look 
for“ Presi- 
dent” on 
the buckles, 
Price 50 cts, 
Sold every- 
where or 
by mall. 
C. A. 
EDGARTON 


Shirley, 
Mass. 
Box 

201 


Pas 


Sent Free and Prepaid 


to any reader of this publication. 
A bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. Only one dose a day 
perfectly cures Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Kidneys, Bladder and 
Prostate to stay cured. Write 
now to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce y r weight 3to 4 pounds 
k v y radical change in 
whatyou nauseating drugs, no tight ban- 
dages, no sickening cathartics. Ea n regular 
practising physicinn, making a specialty 
ofthe reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment à few weeks you will say: "I 
never feit better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMP'F AND CERTAIN. 

Bymytreatment your weight will be reduced with- 
out causing wrinklesor flabliness of akin; heavy ab- 
domen, double chinor otherevidencesof obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire Oh ete com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you 
will be delight fully astonished at the promptness and 
ease with which ‘hese resultsare accomplished under 
my system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write formy 
new pamohler on “Obesity, Ita Cause and Cure,” 
which will be sent sealed in plain envelope. It will 
convince you. Mention The Black Cat when writing. 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 
24 East 23d Strect, NEW YoRK 
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»" Is an assured fact no matter where you may sojourn—at the seaside. 
) up in thé mountains, aboard your boat, or down on the farm,—if 
) you pack SPARKLETS—a syphon bottle, a capsule of gas —in your 
, trunk or bag; they are no heavier and no bulkier than a camera and 
) are just the thing for producing the national drink in all its perfection 
Y 

U 


DELICIOUS SODA WATEREONE CENT A GLASS 


Also a host of other refreshing drinks, such as milk, cold tea 
or coffee, cider. lemonade, etc. 


A Child Can Do ft 


Fill the bottle, insert a SPARKLET in the top, 
screw down the cap, shake well. 


«ror: Temperance Drinks sees, tips for making 


a variety of cooling, nour- 
ishing and refreshing beverages. A copy of this booklet will be mailed to al) 
who mention this magazine. 


COMPRESSED GAS 
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A Veritable Beauty 


Is our latest and greatly improved bottle. 
It consists of a Bohemian glass caraffe, 
covered with wicker and fitted with our per- 
fecced syphon; its capacity is a wine quart. 


THREE DOLLARS 


is the very low price of this complete 


HOME SODA 
FOUNTAIN 


which will instantly and thoroughly carbon- 
ate any cold drink. The cost of charging 
it is only 


FOUR CENTS 


which makes it much cheaper to use 
SPARKLETS than any bottled waters. 


PURE, WHOLESOME, REFRESHING 


SPARKLE TiS 


Pint Syphons,  . . . $2.00 and upward 
Quat — *« . 3.00 and upward 
3e ut ETS m. Pints, " 25 cents for ten 
* Quarts, . 40 “ “ 
Mineral Water Tablets, ° .. 25 cents a bottle 
Pure Fruit Syrups, . 2§,40and75 * s 


Price $3.00 


EVERYTHING AS PERFECT AS CARE CAN MAKE IT 


Consult July magazines for special offers or write us. Price lists and descriptive pamphlers on demand 


C ONE MADISON AVE. 
CAPSULE . NEW YORK CITY 


Then you are certain of having the 


best steam Automobile on the market. 


Steam, by reason of its universal 
use, has come to be considered the 
standard motive power of the world. Its 
use is so extensive on our railroads, our 
great steamships and in our factories, 
that its 


Gasolene machinery is too complicated 


reliability is unquestioned. 


and electric vehicles are not practical for 


country roads or for touring. 


If you are interested in Automo- 


biles send to us for one of our new 


catalogs and other information, which 
will interest every intending purchaser 


of an Automobile. 


The Skene American Automobile Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


: 
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That satisfied—well-fed feeling. 
There’s a satisfied —well-fed feeling after a breakfast of delicious 
Pettijohn's. It satisfies that natural craving for wholesome food. 
Pettijohn's is a rich full-flaked wheat food, not an illogical granular 
or powdered wheat that cooks into a tasteless, starchy mass.  Petti- 


john's is full-flaked. It never deceives. 


Besides being an easily and quickly prepared breakfast dish, delicate, appetizing and nourish- 
ing. Pettijohn's Breakfast Food makes unequalled Griddle Cakes, Gems, Muffins and Pud- 
dings. Also an excellent thickening for Soups. Cold Pettijohn's Porridge is delicious when fried 
like corn-meal_ mush. WE WILL SEND YOU A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PETTIJOHN 
BOOKLET, FREE. Send your name and address at once to 


Tie AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Dept. P, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


S. 4. PARKAHILL & CO., PRINTERS, BOSTON, U.B.A. 


eae i 2777. f 
aralysis’ Bay 


from 


3 Coffee. 


1*?*$99*9*919 $9.99 * 0008 

If vou have occasional ** shocks ” or ** all- 
over-jumps " look you well to the cause 
and shut it off. Nine times in ten the 
cause is coffee. Don't believe it, you say. 
Try leaving it off and take Postum Food 
Coffee. If you feel a return of that 
* Divine tingle of Health" and the shocks 
and nervous feelings disappear, stomach 
gets better and liead clears up, you may be 
satisfied you have nipped off a deadly dis- 
ease in good time. 

Postum Food Coffee does rebuild people. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


I 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or ur " [| 
Very convenient, stylish, economic: ! 
fine cloth and exactly resenibie liner H 
down eollarsarereveraibleand give d EI: 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled. discard. ‘Fen collar» or f 
pairs of cutis, 25e. By imnuil, sire. 5 
6c. in stamps for sample collar or pair ot enti 
Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 0. Bcsloa. 


* * 
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These dweiiings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. “The cut 
illustrates how flies carry contagion frum sick rooms into our homes. ‘To prevent flies 
from infecting us no surer means is available than 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER. 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as wel. as the FLY, as it coats 
them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 


